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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and cther 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Preparing Americans for Overseas Service 


Address by Secretary Herter? 


You will understand if I cannot bring contro- 
versial matters of foreign affairs into my brief 
discourse here tonight. Rather I would like to 
discuss a subject which has received all too little 
attention. This is the steadily growing number 
of our citizens residing and working in foreign 
lands and the need to provide these people with 
alequate preparation for their overseas experi- 
eice. Here is an area of our national life in which 
ow educational institutions have an obligation to 
produce their best effort since American repre- 
sentation abroad will very probably grow appreci- 
ably in both size and importance in the years and 
decades ahead. 

More than a million and a half Americans now 
live and work in foreign lands. While this figure 
includes sizable military contingents, it comprises 
also a surprisingly large body of U.S. civilians. I 
think you would be particularly interested in the 
fact that in the latter category private citizens 
outnumber Government employees by a ratio of 
tol. 

You remember that two decades ago—a very 
short paragraph in the pages of history—we had 


) . ce ad . 
‘ virtually no military forces stationed overseas, 


The investment of American business abroad was 
relatively minor. There were no such things as 
the International Cooperation Administration or 
the United States Information Agency. Beyond 


, those Americans residing overseas there are today 


ten times as many Americans visiting foreign 
lands each year as there were in the decade of the 
thirties, In effect the United States has experi- 
enced a revolution which has replaced Horace 
—_—_—_—— 

1 

_ Made at a special academic convocation at Assump- 
tion College, Worcester, Mass., on Nov. 5, at which Secre- 


tary Herter received an honorary Doctor of Laws de- 
sree (press release 631 dated Nov. 4). 
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Greeley’s “look westward” with the even more 
striking challenge to “look outward.” 

During this same period we have witnessed 
overseas what has been called the “revolution of 
rising expectations.” Since its founding 15 years 
ago the United Nations has nearly doubled its 
membership. A third of its present members are 
nations which have only tecently become inde- 
pendent. These newly emerged nations make up 
a large share of the 2 billion people still living in 
conditions of underdevelopment but determined 
to raise their standards of living. 

In addition to these changes we have been con- 
fronted with the political, ideological, and eco- 
nomic offensive being waged by the Soviet Union 
since World War II, obviously aimed at dominat- 
ing a world which wants to remain undominated 
and at peace. We have dedicated our efforts to- 
ward assuring that this freedom and peace will 
prevail. 

Since we are entered upon an era in which we 
are certainly going to be ever more deeply and 
extensively concerned with international relation- 
ships, it is apparent that we must intensify the 
efforts we have been making to prepare our peo- 
ple for living in other lands—whether they be 
in Government, in military service, in business, 
in missionary work, or have simply succumbed to 
wanderlust. 

How well we are to be represented overseas is 
naturally of primary concern to the Department 
of State and of vital importance to all our people 
since the activities of each and every American 
abroad have such great influence upon the image 
of America held by the peoples of the world. 

Our people going abroad find certain vital 
adjustments to be necessary. While they derive 
many rewards, they also encounter many difficul- 
ties. The language barrier is only one of these. 
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It is far too easy for Americans to assume that 
the world is equipped with hot and cold running 
water, capable doctors, and good medical facili- 
ties, adequate schools and decent houses, good 
roads and a filling station on every corner. The 
world in general is a far cry from the mental pic- 
ture many Americans take to it on their first trip 
to other lands. 

{ven more difficult, it sometimes is hard for an 
American to comprehend the mere fact that when 
he visits, lives in, or works in a foreign land, it 
is he who becomes the “foreigner.” He encoun- 
ters totally different cultural backgrounds, stand- 
ards of values, and ways of doing things. At 
some point the American living overseas must 
realize that variations from social norms and be- 
havior patterns to which he has become accus- 
tomed at home are not automatically and neces- 
sarily wrong, or even inferior, but just different. 

The sometimes profound adjustments which 
must be made have been described as “culture 
shock” in an interesting study prepared by the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs at Syracuse University. This study 
points out that, “People who go abroad generally 
expect things to be different in large and pre- 
dictable ways: there will be unusual scenery, 
curious garb, a strange tongue and those major 
inconveniences which are an expected part of work 
abroad. What seems to create so much trouble 
is... the feeling of inadequacy that results from 
not knowing quite how to act among strangers 
who themselves seem to know just how to act.” 

An example given relates to different evalua- 
tions of the importance of time. Americans have 
always been known as “go-getters”—wanting to 
achieve everything with a minimum of prelimi- 
naries which they regard as wasteful. Many 
other nations are given to a more leisurely pace. 
The Maxwell study refers to the habit of Jap- 
anese businessmen to spend considerable time at 
lunches, long weekends, and geisha parties with 
their American counterparts before concluding a 
business transaction. A Japanese businessman, 
genuinely perplexed by what he felt was Ameri- 
can impatience, asked, “Unless the American with 
whom I am dealing gets to know me, how does he 
know whether I mean what I say? For that 
matter,” he added after a moment’s pause, “unless 
I know him rather well, how do I know whether to 
say what I mean?” 
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Five Factors in Adjusting to Life Overseas 


Five factors of success in adjusting to life over. 
seas have been identified by the Maxwell School, 
They are (1) technical skill, (2) belief in mission, 
(3) ability to understand sympathetically other 
cultures, (4) a sense for politics, and (5) organ. 
ization ability. 

Probably no one man can possess all of thes 
aptitudes, but he will certainly fail in any overseas 
mission unless he has several of them. 

The responsibility for inculeating facility in 
these matters is shared by our Government and by 
our educational and religious institutions. I an 
more than a little familiar with the good and 
greatly expanded work being done by American 
schools and colleges in the foreign service field, 
having served on the Board of the Fletcher 
School and having taken part in the establishment 


» a ° a) ° } 
of the School of Advanced International Studies 


of Johns Hopkins University. In this connection 
I have known for some time—and_ favorably 
known—of your own school of foreign affairs. 
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Not all of you will concentrate in this field of 


study which your college offers, but a great many } 


of you will at some future time find yourselves in 
roles which will play a part in our understanding 
of persons of other nations and in their under-| 
standing of us. 

However, just as the dedicated scientist, teacher, 
or physician pursues his education long after he 
has passed his qualifying tests, so, in the field of 
foreign service, training must be projected 
throughout most of one’s career. This inservice 
training requires both wise policy in personnel | 
placement for the purpose of obtaining progres , 
sively broader job experience and integrated pe- 


. > > . . . . ° } 
riods of formal training during which the traimee 


is relieved of work responsibilities. 


Training the Foreign Service Officer 


We in the Department of State have recognized 


the continuing nature of this requirement with re } 


spect to the Foreign Service Officer Corps. Ade-, 
quate opportunity for development on the job! 
provided through our Career Development and 
Counseling Staff. This unit prepares a profile 0 


each oflicer, covering his experience both befor 


: ae : = ; cia 
and during his Foreign Service career. Areas 0! 
particular competence are noted, and recommel 
dations are made as to the most promising lines ol 
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) development for the officer. These recommenda- 
vom tions include flexible proposals both for work and 
school training assignments for periods of 3 to oO years 
icsion ahead. In preparing these recommendations each 

other | olicer 18 interviewed in order that his personal 
organ aspirations may be taken into account and thereby 
~~} to insure, insofar as possible, that the career plan 
ro will be backed by the officer’s own motivations. 
erseas Finally, so as to take account of both the changing 
requirements of the Service and the individual offi- 
‘ty in | cers tate of development, each study is completely 
wits revised and updated at least every 2 years. 
Thee The formal aspects of training are carried out 
tna by the Department’s Foreign Service Institute, 
srican | Which was established by statute in 1946. Under 
field, | tS programs officers receive general training at 
stcher | Yatlous times in their careers. The structure of 
vated the Institute’s training program is in the form of a 
ilies f pyramid: Training is given at the base to all offi- 
action ) cS entering the Service, at the midpoint to about 
rably | one-third of the mideareer officers, and at the 
Gains top toa few senior officers. 
Jd of One of the recognized deficiencies in the For- 
many) ‘2 Service—insufficient knowledge of foreign 
__. ? languages—has received special attention at the 
sis \ Institute. Accelerated and expanded courses dur- 
nding ing the past 5 years have increased remarkably 
nder-} the language competency of our officers. The In- 

} stitute has carried forward simultaneously two 
cher, separate but interrelated programs of language 
er he instruction. One has concentrated on achieving 
‘Id of) oral competence in a few languages of widespread 
jected, usage—French, German, and Spanish. The other 
rvice/ aspect has focused on the so-called “exotic” lan- 
onnel} guages and has been carried out in part through 
eres, the splendid cooperation of a number of univer- 
d pe sities and colleges in the United States. 
aine’ A further type of training is provided by the 

| Foreign Service Institute in special technical 

fields such as economics, labor relations, manage- 
ment, and the like. Here again the Institute has 
rized «(led principally on the wealth of educational 
hre} Msources available in our universities. 
Ade: , 
‘ob is Need for Broadened Interests and Contacts 
and Today’s American ambassador has to enact 
ile oi Many roles on a very broad stage and in relation 
eforr a cast of great number and variety, whereas 
asof’ Util World War II his contacts were largely 
men Confined to a relatively small circle composed of 
esof high officials of the host government and his 
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opposites in the diplomatic corps. What is true 
for the ambassador is likewise applicable to most 
Americans working abroad in today’s world. 

Today the diplomat, along with other American 
colleagues abroad, must be a man with many and 
diversified interests and with the mental capacity 
to absorb various branches of knowledge. No 
longer can the overseas representative confine his 
attention to the narrow limits of his business or 
profession—important though they are. He may 
find himself concerned with any or all aspects of 
human activity. His interests and his responsi- 
bilities range through politics, military security, 
economics, commerce, industry, agriculture, fi- 
nance, labor, standards of living, transport and 
communications, social welfare, education, science, 
art, religion—in fact, all aspects of life. Today’s 
diplomat, whose mission is to carry out a foreign 
policy based on the interdependence of nations and 
dedicated to removing the causes of war from the 
world, must have the full support of each and 
every one of his fellow American citizens abroad. 
In short, we must insure by all means that every 
American who goes out from this land to live or 
work has not only the basic skills required for his 
daily work but the breadth of understanding and 
sense of purpose without which the greatest skill 
is worthless. 

Referring back to my earlier anecdote about 
the Japanese businessman, you have my assurance 
that I have meant what I have said, but I will take 
a final minute to see if I have said what I mean: 

1. Our world has changed in such a way as to 
create both new golden opportunities and crucial 
responsibilities for the people who represent this 
Nation in any capacity overseas. 

2. Our training and help for those destined for 
overseas assignments, while vastly expanded and 
improved in recent years, can stand further serious 
thinking, study, and extension. 

3. I have not meant to imply that any amount 
of training can do away with the envy which other 
nations may feel toward a powerful and prosper- 
ous nation, nor can such skills control all eruptions 
of acute nationalism or imperialism which threaten 
peace. 

4. I have meant to say that those who devote 
time and energy to the business of getting to know 
our neighbors better may find their reward to be 
not only monetary and personal. They can also 
blaze a trail leading toward a stable world peace 
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for which their progeny and the ongoing stream 
of humankind will be forever grateful. 

Finally, I meant every word I spoke in thank- 
ing all of you from the bottom of my heart not 
only for the honor you have conferred upon me 
today but even more for the invaluable contribu- 
tion you are making to our Nation through the 
training of young Americans to assume their en- 
larged responsibilities in this interdependent 
world. 


Letters of Credence 
Central African Republic 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Cen- 
tral African Republic, Michel Gallin-Douathe, 
presented his credentials to President Eisenhower 
on November 3. For texts of the Ambassador’s 
remarks and the President’s reply, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 628 dated November 8. 


Cyprus 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Cyprus, 
Zenon Rossides, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on October 31. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 623 dated 
October 31, 


Togo 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Togo, 
André Akakpo, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on November 3. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s re- 
ply, see Department of State press release 629 
dated November 3. 


Foreign Embassies Invited To Observe 
U.S. Election Procedures 
Following is the text of aletter sent by Secretary 


Herter on November 2 to the chiefs of mission of 
all governments accredited to the United States. 
Press release 626 dated November 2 

Dear Mr. Ampassavor: The President has sug- 
gested that I write to you asking if you would care 
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to send some representative of your Embassy staf 
to some spot in the United States of your om 
choosing in order to observe election procedure 
during the forthcoming elections. I understan( 
that individual Embassies have on occasion don 
this in the past but the President thought that such 
observation might be of interest to each Embassy 
and feels certain that local authorities would lp 
glad to cooperate. Perhaps through the good of. 
fices of the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, any re. 
ports submitted could be assembled with a view to 
their being made available to the public so that 
persons interested could get a picture from dif: 
ferent localities in the country as to how our lays 
and procedures are carried out. 

I should be most grateful if you could advise 
me as to whether you find this suggestion of the 
President one which you feel would be of interes 
to you. 

With warmest personal regards, 





Most sincerely, 


Crrristran A. Horrer 


} 
U.K. To Provide Support Facilities 
for Polaris Submarines 
White House press release dated November 1 
Following Prime Minister Macmillan’s an- 
) 


nouncement that Great Britain has agreed to pis- 
vide a base for roving U.S. nuclear submarines 
armed with Polaris missiles, Mr. Hagerty * issued 
the following White House statement. 


Arrangements have been made between the 
United States and British Governments for cel: , 
tain support facilities in the United Kingdom for 
Polaris submarines of the United States Navy. 
These facilities will consist of a United States 
Navy submarine tender and a floating dock to be 
established in the Holy Loch in the Clyde estuary. 
The tender will be established at that location in ’ 
February 1961, with the floating dock to follow4 
little later on. 

The President welcomes this 
further evidence of United States—British co 
operation for the mutual benefit of both countries 


and the NATO alliance. 


arrangement as 


*James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President. 
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Hemisphere Cooperation for Better 
Municipal Government 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


Iam honored by this opportunity to address a 
few words to the Eighth Inter-American Congress 
of Municipalities and to add my own welcome to 
that of Mayor Dail? and the other United States 
delegates who have been your hosts these past 5 
days. Ihave been told that you have been hard at 
work since the sessions began. I hope, however, 
that your duties have permitted you at least some 
time to relax and enjoy yourselves, to use this golf 
course, and to have a good look at the city of San 
Diego, its people, and the surrounding countryside. 

Now this Congress is an immediate people-to- 
people approach to the furthering of good hemi- 
spheric relations. Our respective national govern- 
ments are not involved in your special effort. It 
has been planned and carried out entirely by pri- 
vate citizens and municipal governmental officials. 
Igive my enthusiastic support to the unique form 
of person-to-person understanding which these 
important meetings make possible. Indeed, I look 
forward a few days hence to the pleasure of an- 
other person-to-person contact when I meet my 
good friend, President Lépez Mateos of Mexico in 
Ciudad Acufia next Monday.’ And through him I 
shall have the opportunity to send once more my 
friendly greetings to all Mexico and the Mexican 
people. 


Area of Common Concern 

For over 20 years the Inter-American Municipal 
Organization has helped strengthen the ties of in- 
ternational cooperation and promoted better mu- 
nicipal government throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Perhaps no area attracts our common concern 
more than that of municipal administration. 
Sweeping changes are remaking and enlarging our 
old cities and building new ones—and so rapidly 
that we are hard put to keep pace with their de- 
mands, New industries spring up overnight in 





*Made before the Eighth Inter-American Congress of 
Municipalities at San Diego, Calif., on Oct. 21 (White 
House press release; as-delivered text). 

*Charles C. Dail, Mayor of San Diego. 

*For text of a joint declaration, see BULLETIN of Nov. 
14, 1960, p. 742. 
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the most unlikely places; villages become cities 
whose bulging borders merge with other cities; 
there is an insatiable demand for more roads, sur- 
face transportation facilities, more airports, more 
water resources, better methods of cleaning the air, 
more schools, hospitals, churches, homes—the list 
is endless. 

These conditions in turn create an endless series 
of problems for the cities and towns in which they 
occur. Providing the basic administrative services 
to a stabilized community is a real challenge itself. 
But meeting the needs of one literally exploding in 
all directions demands the finest qualities of imag- 
ination, dedication, and leadership—not to men- 
tion a healthy sense of humor. Yet the challenge 
must be met and the problems surmounted, and it 
must largely be done by the municipal adminis- 
tration working in its own field. Often it alone 
can effectively handle these basic relationships 
between the citizen and his government. 

No other body has the intimate knowledge of 
the needs and desires of the community. None 
but the local official can develop the machinery 
and civic support needed to solve effectively the 
manifold problems of a busy, complex metropolis. 
The central and provincial governments have their 
own vital responsibilities to meet. They cannot 
and should not be burdened with tasks which can 
better be performed by the municipalities them- 
selves. To require them to do so results not only 
in cumbersome and inefficient administration, but 
it immeasurably lessens the control of the munici- 
palities over their own affairs. 

Nevertheless, situations arising out of national 
disasters or even merely out of the dimensions of 
rapid municipal growth can call for cooperation 
among the several levels of government. In my 
own country, for example, a hurricane may call 
for the immediate and effective intervention into a 
city’s affairs by both State and national govern- 
ments. The spreading out of a metropolitan center 
over the boundaries of two or more of our States 
produces a necessity for cooperation among the 
States affected. Indeed, to meet such a situation 
we have devised operative organizations called 
authorities, never contemplated by our Constitu- 
tion. 

Solutions to other urban problems beyond the 
‘apacity of localities to meet themselves call for 
credits and grants provided by State and Federal 
governments which, if denied, would bring hard- 
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ship to thousands of human beings. And the very 
nature of these problems creates another, that of 
determining when State or Federal help should be 
asked and accepted or should be rejected. I feel 
that in any case of doubt the help should be re- 
fused, but when the necessity becomes clear the 
higher governments should act promptly and ef- 
fectively. Help that is accepted for a need that is 
not real can damage self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence. And I assure you of my conviction that 
the two greatest qualities that have made this 
country great are self-reliance and self-confidence. 


Cornerstone of Representative Government 

So all of you know that, by and large, free, effec- 
tive local government is in the common tradition 
of all our American Republics. It is the corner- 
stone of our whole structure of representative gov- 
ernment, which ranges from the town council to 
the national assembly. It must be strengthened 
by intelligent understanding of a field which 
grows yearly in size and complexity. 

This is why meetings such as this are of such 
great value. By sharing our knowledge and ex- 
perience on these problems which are common to 
us all, we strengthen the important cause of local 
self-government in every city in the hemisphere. 
There is not one of our countries which cannot 
profit from this example of mutual cooperation; 
none which cannot help the others; none which 
cannot be helped by the others. 

By providing for this exchange of needed in- 
formation and encouraging the spirit of coopera- 
tion, this Congress and its parent organization 
are making a real contribution to good govern- 
ment and good will in the Western Hemisphere. 
And I can think of nothing in this whole vast 
region that is of more importance to all our na- 
tions, large and small, than is the increasing of 
good will among us. 

I congratulate you all on what you are doing, 
not only on your work in improving city govern- 
ment in our respective nations but on the increas- 
ing growth of mutual understanding among our 
peoples thereby brought about. 

I salute you and your nations and extend to you 
every good wish for a pleasant and profitable ses- 
sion. It has been a real personal pleasure to be 
with you. So I thank you and say, Vaya con 


Dios—goodby. 
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President Reiterates U.S. Position 
on Guantanamo Naval Base 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated November 1 

While the position of the Government of the 
United States with respect to the Naval Base a 
Guantanamo has, I believe, been made very clear, 
I would like to reiterate it briefly. 

Our rights in Guantanamo are based on inter. 
national agreements with Cuba and include the 
exercise by the United States of complete juris 
diction and control over the area. These agree 
ments with Cuba can be modified or abrogated 
only by agreement between the two parties, that 
is, the United States and Cuba. Our Goven. 
ment has no intention of agreeing to the modifica. 
tion or abrogation of these agreements and will 
take whatever steps may be appropriate to defend 
the base. 

The people of the United States, and all of the 
peoples of the world, can be assured that the 
United States’ presence in Guantanamo and use of | 
the base pose no threat whatever to the sover:} 
eignty of Cuba, to the peace and security of its 
people, or to the independence of any of the Amer- 
ican countries. Because of its importance to the| 
defense of the entire hemisphere, particularly in| 
the light of the intimate relations which now exist 
between the present Government of Cuba and the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, it is essential that our position ) 





in Guantanamo be clearly understood. 
The Role of Labor 
in a Democratic Society 


Remarks by Under Secretary Dillon * 


It is a pleasure to meet here this afternoon with 
representative leaders of Ecuador’s labor move 
ment. Although I am meeting with you in Quito, 
I should like to feel that I am talking with all of ' 
Ecuador’s labor leaders, on the coast as well as it 
the highlands. 

As you know, I am in Quito to represent the 
President of the United States at the inauguratiol 
of His Excellency President José Maria Velas 


*Made at a meeting with Ecuadorean labor leaders 
the Universidad Popular at Quito on Sept. 2. 
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) Labor is the United States. 


} Ibarra. I am also here as the representative of 
the American people, including the nearly 20 mil- 
lion men and women who are members of the or- 
sanized labor movement in my country. 

“I should like to repeat to you something Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said a few years ago. He stated: 
The men and women who, 
with their minds, their hearts and hands, create the 
wealth that is shared in our country, they are America. 

This statement by President Eisenhower elo- 
quently sums up the attitude of our people toward 
our Nation’s workers. Just 3 days from now, one 
of our most important national holidays—Labor 
Day—takes place in my country. It is a day 
which has been set aside since 1883 to honor the 
working people of our Nation. But it is more 
than a worker’s holiday, for it is observed by the 
entire population of the United States. 

I mention this because it is indicative of the high 
esteem in which the worker is held in the United 
States. We are proud of the important role that 
organized American labor plays in every aspect of 


our society. American labor’s interests go far be- 
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yond the welfare of its own membership. Our 
unions are active in community affairs. They 
work for good government, for social progress, for 
civil rights, for better education, and for improved 
opportunities for all of our citizens, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 

The United States owes much of its economic de- 
velopment to the spirit of understanding and co- 
operation which has evolved between labor and 
management. Each group must, of course, work 
for its own interests. But we feel that in the 
larger interests of the public and the Nation, 
neither must seek to cripple or destroy the other. 


Labor and U.S. Foreign Policy 


In recent years American labor has played an 
increasingly important role in influencing my 
country’s foreign policy. Our unions make their 
voices heard at the White House, in the State De- 
partment, and in the halls of Congress. 

In their relations with the labor movements of 
other countries, American unions believe in the 
same principle of nonintervention and mutual in- 
dependence which we follow in our relations with 
other governments. For we believe that the la- 
bor movement of each country should conform to 
its own national background and realities. 
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American labor stands squarely behind our for- 
eign aid program, through which we are working 
with other governments and peoples to help raise 
living standards in the less privileged nations, and 
with which you are familiar. Our unions also are 
strong supporters of a liberal foreign trade policy, 
which we consider to be so important in keeping 
our markets open to the materials produced by the 
workers of Ecuador and other countries of Latin 
America. 

I cite these instances of labor’s important role 
in the United States because we feel that a free, 
strong, and responsible labor movement, generally 
representing the worker, is an indispensable part of 
a democratic society. 

We have witnessed the strong interest in labor 
education evidenced here in Ecuador, and we are 
happy to have been able to cooperate in the past 
year with your labor groups which have partic- 
ipated in labor seminars and training here in 
Kceuador, in Puerto Rico, and in the United States. 

We are aware of Ecuadorean labor’s aspirations 
to diminish poverty and illiteracy, to increase 
educational and technical training opportunities, 
to solve the housing problem, and to increase em- 
ployment. We know that at least one group of 
workers in the communications industry has been 
actively examining the possibilities of a self-help 
housing program. 

I assure you that it is the earnest desire of my 
Government and my people to assist the Govern- 
ment and people of Ecuador in their efforts to- 
ward self-development, growth, and improved 
social welfare. 


Economic and Social Advancement in Latin America 


We recognize that free and democratic institu- 
tions in Latin America can be strengthened and 
preserved only to the degree that the individual 
citizen can live a life of dignity and is accorded 
an opportunity to improve his status through his 
own efforts. It is in keeping with this recognition 
that. President. Eisenhower has requested, and the 
United States Congress has authorized, additional 
financing to pursue this goal. 

I shall have the privilege of outlining the new 
United States program this coming week in 
Bogoté, at a meeting of the Committee of 21 of 
the Organization of American States,? where 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1960, p. 533. 
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Ecuador will be represented by your new Foreign 
Minister, Dr. José Chiriboga. 

Our United States proposals are designed to im- 
prove conditions which concern you here in Ecua- 
dor—especially in the field of land reform, hous- 
ing, education, and community facilities. It is 
my hope that the Bogota meeting will result in a 
concerted new effort by all of the Americas to 
solve pressing social and economic problems in 
Latin American countries. It will be a long- 
range effort—one which cannot achieve miracu- 
lous results overnight and one to which each of 
our American nations, working together, must 
dedicate considerable energy, wise planning, and 
a substantial share of its own public and private 
resources, 

This is an important and perhaps crucial time 
in the history of Latin America. We of the 
United States are aware that the people of Latin 
America love and cherish freedom. We know 
that the Latin American people want freedom 
secured and fortified, that they want their coun- 
tries to develop in every possible way, that they 
wish to share in the benefits of the technology of 
the modern world, and that they wish, above all 
else, to elevate the dignity of the individual human 
being. 

In the last analysis, as President Eisenhower 
said, the character of a nation is derived from 
the quality of its people—its working people. On 
behalf of my Government and my people—on be- 
half of our working people—I want to affirm our 
desire to cooperate in every practicable way with 
your Government, with your business and_ in- 
dustry, and with you, who represent the workers 
of Ecuador, in your efforts to realize your hopes 
and aspirations for a better life within a frame- 
work of free institutions. 


Establishment of Central American 
Bank for Economic Integration 


Joint Statement 


Press release 627 dated November 3 

During the past few weeks discussions have 
been held in Washington between the Ministers 
of Economy and other high officials of Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua, and high 
officials of the U.S. Government, including the 
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| 
Assistant Secretary of State for asic Anite 
Affairs and the Assistant Secretary of the Treas. | 
ury in charge of International Finance, on the | 
subject of establishing a multilateral development 
bank to assist in financing Central American 
economic integration. 

The Central American officials pointed out the 
solid progress made by their countries toward 
creating a common market—establishing free 
trade within the region and a common external 
tariff—and coordinating their economic develop- 
ment. They emphasized that in order to 
strengthen and consolidate the Central American 
common market—which has been developing since 
1952—they considered it necessary to establish an 
institution with the purpose of assisting and 
financing public and private projects related to 
the integration program. To this end, the four 
Central American governments will establish a 
Central American Bank for Economic Integrs- 
tion with an authorized capitalization equivalent 
to $16 million to which each will make an initial 
contribution equivalent to $2 million. 

In addition to assisting in financing economic 
development, the Bank will provide technical as- 
sistance to prospective borrowers in the prepara- 
tion and implementation of projects and may 
serve also as an intermediary in obtaining credits 
from other financial institutions. 

Membership in the Bank will be open to any 
other Central American country which enters into 
definite commitments to participate substantially 
in the economic integration of the region. 

Given the nature of the economies of the Cen- 
tral American countries and the historic links be- 
tween them, the Government of the United States 
views with the greatest sympathy this effort to 
ward Central American economic integration. It 
believes that this integration can make a signif 
cant contribution to the economic development of 
the region and to the steady improvement of the 
welfare of its people. Consequently, having ex- 
amined the basis upon which it is planned to oper- 
ate the institution in a sound and constructive 
manner, the U.S. Government is prepared to sup- 
port the establishment of the Central American 
Bank for Economic Integration and to extend to 
such an institution financial assistance of $10 mil- 
lion. Of this sum, it is prepared to make avail- 
able $7 million upon the satisfactory establishment 
of the Bank. The remaining $3 million will be 
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ment would be prepared to consider further as- 
sistance as appropriate to augment the Bank’s 
resources provided the institution is progressing 
ona satisfactory basis. 

It is anticipated that success of the integration 
movement will enable private enterprise and in- 
stitutions to assume a more active role in financ- 
ing the economic development of the region. 

The satisfactory completion of the conversa- 
tions between Central American and U.S. officials 
isa testimony to the cooperation existing between 
their governments and to their trust in Central 
American economic integration as a means to 
achieve greater economic development within the 
framework of democratic institutions. 


Prime Minister of Malaya 
Visits Washington 


The Prime Minister of Malaya, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman Putra, made an official visit to Washing- 
ton October 25-28. Following are texts of wel- 
coming remarks made by Secretary Herter at the 
Washington National Airport on October 25 and 
an exchange of toasts between President EFisen- 
hower and the Prime Minister at a luncheon at the 
White House on October 26, together with a de- 
parture statement made by Under Secretary Dil- 
lon at the National Airport on October 28 and a 
list of the members of the official party. 


WELCOMING REMARKS BY SECRETARY 
HERTER, OCTOBER 25 


Press release 614 dated October 25 

Mr, Prime Minister: It gives me great pleasure, 
on behalf of my country, to welcome you and the 
members of your party to the United States. For 
me the occasion is doubly happy since I shall al- 
Ways remember the most cordial reception which 
you and other members of the Federation Govern- 
ment gave me when I had the honor of represent- 
ing the United States at your independence cere- 
monies in August 1957. 

We have all admired the orderly and purposeful 
Way in which Malaya achieved its independence. 
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You have given an example to other young coun- 
tries—and to some older ones as well—of the spirit 
and the approach which are necessary to mold 
diverse groups and communities into a unified 
people. Under your leadership the Federation of 
Malaya has matched its domestic accomplishments 
with a role of growing significance on the world 
scene. Consistently and courageously Malaya has 
supported the cause of the free world at the United 
Nations, while in southeast Asia you have taken 
the initiative in working toward the creation of a 
regional organization to promote close economic 
and cultural collaboration. 

Again let me express the great pleasure your 
visit affords us. 


EXCHANGE OF TOASTS, OCTOBER 26 


White House press release dated October 26 
The President 

Mr. Prime Minister and gentlemen: We are 
gathered here today to honor the Prime Minister 
of the Federation of Malaya. Malaya is an inde- 
pendent nation of 3 years of age. In spite of its 
youth, it is one of our stanchest friends and one of 
the partners that we value highly. It is a stanch 
defender of freedom in the world and individual 
liberty for its people. This is why I call it our 
partner because we are dedicated to the same 
principles. 

To give you something of the Prime Minister’s 
spirit and heart as he interprets it for his own 
people, I would hope that each of you could ob- 
tain from the State Department a copy of the 
speech he made when he sent the Malayan con- 
tingent to the Congo to take its part in the United 
Nations’ efforts in that country and to prevent 
communism from taking it over. In his speech, 
you will read his exposition of the evils of colonial- 
ism in the past, and which, he pointed out, were of 
the past. Now, he continued, we all face a Com- 
munist colonialism far greater in its threat to free- 
dom and to civilization than any we have known 
in the past. His country, he said, is dedicated to 
the defeat of that kind of colonialism and to the 
support of freedom and peace and justice in the 
world. 

He is the Prime Minister of the Federation. I 
have been receiving an explanation from the 
Prime Minister and from the Ambassador of just 
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how their Federation is formed. They have a 
parliamentary form of government, and what we 
would call a President they call a King. But 
their King does not have any hereditary rights; 
he is elected for 5 years and then his term is over. 
It’s a little bit unique, but the principle is there: 
a self-governing people, people that are develop- 
ing themselves economically. By the same token 
they are developing their self-respect, their self- 
confidence, and their determination to be what 
they are now—a free people. 

So it is a great pleasure to ask you gentlemen 
to join me in a toast to the King, the Supreme 
Ruler of the Federation of Malaya. 


The Prime Minister of Malaya 

Mr. President and gentlemen: I thank you most 
warmly for your very kind words and your ac- 
count of my little country and our contribution 
toward the peace of the world. I do appreciate 
it most heartily. 

I have come here, sir, at your very, very kind 
invitation. I and my friends are overwhelmed 
with the kindness and the warmth of your wel- 
come. When we arrived yesterday, we were re- 
ceived most royally. Today, sir, you have given 
a banquet in my honor, with a fine gathering of 
gentlemen whom it is a pleasure to know. Last 
night Mr. Secretary of State also gave me a most 
enjoyable banquet, and we had a most enjoyable 
evening. All these kindnesses which you have 
shown me, I feel has been done not only for me 
but for my little country. 

I have said, and I repeat it here, that when I re- 
turn to my country there is a lot that I could tell 
my people about your American people and the 
kindness which you have shown us and also their 
appreciation of the situation at home. As I said, 
and as you have rightly said, we are always happy 
to make a little contribution toward what you are 
trying to do, that is, to maintain peace in this 
world. Therefore, in spite of our smallness and 
in spite of the very small army we have, and hav- 
ing just emerged from the 12 years’ war which 
we had, we still find time to send a little force to 
the Congo. I hope the action on our part is ac- 
cepted in the form in which it is given, and with 
the intention of the aid or the idea behind it, that 
is, to show how much we value peace. 

I realize that you have, under your Constitu- 
tion, to leave your Office. I would like to tell you 
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that your name is, of course, a household word 
even in the small and primitive houses we have in 
our country. The example which you have gq 
to the world, the guidance and the leadership } 
which you have shown and proclaimed to the 

world, is very, very much admired by every per. 

son, not only persons of intellect but even persons} 
in their primitive state. And let me tell you, sir, 

that. we feel that the example which you have "i 
has come to stay. I feel whoever comes in your 
place can’t help but carry on the good work which 
you have done. 

I can only say that I wish you all the happiness | 
in your retirement, and I wish you all the good 
health and all the best in the days to come. | 

Gentlemen, may I ask you to rise and join ™| 
in a toast to the President. 








DEPARTURE STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON, 
OCTOBER 28 


Press release 619 dated October 27 

Mr. Prime Minister: As you leave our Capital 
this morning, I should like to tell you, on behalf 
of the President and the other American officials 
whom you have met, how much we have enjoyed 
your visit. We have been able to observe at first 
hand the personal qualities which contribute to 
your growing reputation as a great national leader 
and a courageous and gifted statesman. 

Your visit here is a memorable chapter in the 
history of relations between the Federation of 
Malaya and the United States. Iam certain that 
the meetings and conversations which we have had 
with you over the past 3 days will further 
strengthen the ties between our two countries 
We are happy that your visit here has provided 
the occasion for Malaya and the United States to 
rededicate themselves to the great cause of peace 
with freedom and justice. 

Our best wishes go with you as you leave Wash- 
ington to visit other parts of our country. I hope 
that you will realize your expressed desire to learn 
and to profit from it. You are sure to find a 
cordial welcome wherever you go. When you Ie 
turn to the Federation, we hope that you will 
convey to His Majesty, the Supreme Head of the 
Federation of Malaya, and to the Malayan people, 
the greetings and best wishes of the people of the 
United States. On behalf of the President, I wish 
you Godspeed. 
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MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on October 
91 (press release 604) that the following would 
accompany the Prime Minister as members of the 
official party : 

Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil, Ambassador of the Federation 
of Malaya 

Jaiton Ibrahim Bin Ahmed, Deputy Secretary, Ministry 
of External Affairs 

Sujak Bin Rahiman, Controller, Trade Division, Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry 

Mohamed Sopiee Bin Shaikh Ibrahim, Special Represent- 
ative, Prime Minister’s Department 

Frank J. A. Sullivan, press secretary to the Prime Min- 
ister 

Cheah Phee Cheok, assistant private secretary to the 

Prime Minister 
Syed Abdullah, personal assistant to the Prime Minister 
Homer Morrison Byington, Jr., American Ambassador to 

the Federation of Malaya (Washington and New York 

only ) 
Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 

States (Washington only) 

Clement E. Conger, Deputy Chief of Protocol, Depart- 
ment of State 
William D. Blair, Jr., press officer, Department of State 


Giuseppe Garibaldi Honored 
as “Champion of Liberty’’ 


Statement by Under Secretary Merchant * 


It is a great pleasure for me to be with you 
today to render homage to Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
It is most appropriate that a “Champion of Lib- 
erty” postage stamp be dedicated to this distin- 
guished Italian patriot. 

Garibaldi devoted most of his life to fighting 
for freedom. He richly deserves the name given 
to him—“The Hero of Two Worlds.” While in 
South America as a young man, this champion 
of liberty led a group of Italians to assist the 
people of those countries in obtaining independ- 
ence. Later, back in his native Italy, he con- 
tinued to dedicate himself to the cause of freedom. 
One hundred years ago he and his expedition of 
1,000 drove the Bourbons from Sicily, by their 
courageous deeds inspiring others to join in the 
struggle to realize his dream, the unification and 
independence of Italy. 
shianieetenes 

*Made ata ceremony dedicating the Giuseppe Garibaldi 
“Champion of Liberty” postage stamp at Washington, 
D.C., on Noy. 2 (press release 625). 
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Because of his determination to win independ- 
ence for his people this warrior for liberty was 
forced to leave Italy upon the fall of the short- 
lived Italian Republic of 1849. The people of 
the United States are proud that he selected this 
country for his refuge. The house where he 
stayed on Staten Island for almost 4 years is now 
the Garibaldi Museum and is a symbol of the his- 
toric bonds which bind the Italian and Amer- 
ican peoples in common pursuit of the ideals of 
democracy. 

The aims and ideals that Garibaldi fought for 
so courageously are still the objectives of all free 
people. This ceremony today and this stamp re- 
mind us that Italy, the United States, and our 
allies must continue to work together for peace 
and freedom, the goals so dear to Giuseppe 
Garibaldi. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Communist Threat to the United States Through the 
Caribbean. Hearings before the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Part 7, May 2-6, 1960, 116 pp.; 
Part B, January 22-23, 1960, 79 pp.; Part BA, May 9, 
1960, 188 pp.; Part 9, August 27-30, 1960, 47 pp. 

Communist Training Operations: Communist Activities 
and Propaganda Among Youth Groups. Hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Part 2. February 2-3, 1960. 100 pp. 

Foreign Trade in Plums and Grapes. Hearing before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
April 12, 1960. 13 pp. 

Communist Infiltration in the Nuclear Test Ban Move- 
ment. Hearing before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Testimony of Henry H. Abrams of the 
Greater New York Committee for a Sane Nuclear Pol- 
icy. May 13, 1960. 40 pp. 

United States Defense Policies in 1959. Prepared at the 
request of Representative Melvin Price by the Library 
of Congress Legislative Reference Service. H. Doc. 
432. May 27, 1960. 128 pp. 

Organizing for National Security. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery of the 
Senate Government Operations Committee: 

The Department of State, the Policy Planning Staff, 
and the National Security Council. Part VI. May 
26-June 27, 1960. 110 pp. 

The National Security Council and the Departments of 
State and Defense. Part V. June 2-14, 1960. 181 pp. 

The Executive Office and Public Support. Part VII. 
June 28-July 1, 1960. 91 pp. 

Payments to Philippine Veterans. Hearing before the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee on H.R. 261. August 
24, 1960. 27 pp. 
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| INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Adjourned During October 1960 


Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 8th Congress 

IAEA General Conference: 4th Regular Session 

FAO Regional Conference for the Near East. . 

FAO Working Party on Pasture and Fodder Developme nt in Tropi- 
cal America: Ist Meeting. 

ILO Ad Hoc Meeting on Civil Aviation . é 

GATT Committee III on Expansion of Inte rnational Trade . 

WMO Regional Association VI (Europe): 3d Session . 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic Dev elopment and Plan- 
ning: 6th Session. 

Interparliamentary Union: 

IAEA Board of Governors: 

Development Assistance Group: 3d Meeting. . . 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: 19th Session. 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 18th Session. . . 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of Internation: ul Trade. 

International Committee of Weights and Measures . 

Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N 
sioner for Refugees: 4th Session. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 3d Meeting of Technical Com- 
mittee of Experts on Tourist Travel Promotion. 

The Hague Conference on Private International Law: 9th Session . 

International Criminal Police Organization: 29th General Assem- 


49th Conference . 
19th Session. 


. High Commis- 


12th Session. 


bly. 
FAO Regional Conference for Europe: ‘ 
9th Session 


U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade: 

Industrial Statistics Seminar for Latin America. ; : 

IAEA Symposium on Inelastic Scattering of Ne sutrons in Solids and 
Liquids. 

11th General Conference on Weights and Measures . 

10th Pan American Railway Congress . eb % 


South Pacific Commission: 21st Session . 

U.N. Special Fund Pledging Conference . E 

FAO Group on Cocoa: 6th Session of C ommittee on Statisties . 

U.N. ECE Consultation on Agricultural Production Projections . 

IMCO Subcommittee on Unification of Maritime Tonnage Measure- 
ment. 

FAO Advisory Campaign Committee on Freedom from Hunger. 

ICAO Caribbean Regional Meeting on Rules of Air and Air Traffic 
Control. 

FAO Council: 34th Session. . : 

ECAFE/FAO Far East Pulp and Paper Conference . 

FAO Group on Cocoa: Executive Committee. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 3d Meeting of Technical Com- 
mittee of Experts on Removal of Travel Barriers. 

FAO Technical Meeting on Coffee Production 

2d Regional Civil Aviation Conference. 

PAIGH Directing Council: 5th Meeting. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Permane nt E xecutive ‘Com- 
mittee. 


In Session as of October 31, 1960 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
12th Triennale de Milano ‘ & ‘ oe ; 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Oct. 26, 1960. 
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Following is a list of abbreviations: jECAFE, 
‘ar East; ECE, ‘Economic Commission for Europe; FAO, Food and Agriculture 


Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, 
International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Or ganization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; U.N. , United Nations; UNESCO, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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U.N. Allocates Cuban Complaint to Committee I 


Following are statements made by James W. 
Barco, Deputy U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, and by James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, concerning the 
inscription and allocation of a Cuban complaint 
on “the various plans of aggression and acts of 
intervention being executed by the Government of 
the United States of America against the Republic 


of Cuba.” 


FIRST STATEMENT BY MR. BARCO! 


There are many reasons that would justify a 
refusal by the General Committee to recommend 
the inclusion in the agenda of the item proposed 
by the Foreign Minister of Cuba [Ratil Roa] con- 
cerning alleged plans of aggression and acts of 
intervention by the United States against Cuba. 

First of all, there is the flagrant allegation con- 
tained in the explanatory memorandum atiached 
to document A/4548, that an invasion of Cuba by 
armed forces of the United States is imminent or 
planned. This allegation is so fantastic and such 
& monstrous fabrication that it is not worth the 
General Committee’s time or the Assembly’s time 
to focus on it. There are also other irresponsible 


and reckless charges by the present Cuban Gov- 


ernment. These are the trumped-up charges of 
United States aggressive intentions against Cuba 
Which have already been made in the Security 
——— 


*Made in the General Committee during the debate on 
the inscription of the Cuban complaint on Oct. 25 (U.S. 
delegation press release 3553). 
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Council, at the sixth and seventh meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers of members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and at the Organization 
of American States meeting on economic matters 
held at Bogota. At none of these meetings, Mr. 
President, did the unsupported Cuban charges 
gain any credence whatsoever. 

In the Security Council meeting called to con- 
sider similar allegations, the United States repre- 
sentative on July 18, 1960, said : ? 

The distinguished Foreign Minister of Cuba has told us 
that Dr. Castro would like assurance from the United 
States that the United States has no aggressive purposes 
against Cuba. Unnecessary though it most certainly 
seems to me, let me here and now give him this assur- 
ance, heaped up and overflowing: The United States has 
no aggressive purposes against Cuba. 

At the seventh meeting of American Foreign 
Ministers on August 26,3 Secretary of State 
Herter repeated the earlier assurance and added: 
“The United States has never had any intention 
and has none now of making any military attack 
on Cuba.” Mr. President, I am instructed today 
by my Government to reiterate the assurances 
solemnly given in July and August that the 
United States has no plans or intentions to attack 
Cuba. This was true 3 months ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is equally true today. 

Cuba need have no fear of an attack from the 
United States. The United States Government, 
in spite of repeated provocations and unfriendly 
acts on the part of the present Cuban Government, 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1960, p. 199. 
3 Toid., Sept. 12, 1960, p. 395. 
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believes in the principles on which the United 
Nations and the Organization of American States 
are built. The United States has abiding feelings 
of friendship which, in spite of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment’s campaign of hate, still link the Amer- 
ican and Cuban people. The United States action 
is motivated by these principles, and we are not 
intimidated by the threats of the Soviet Union to 
use rockets against the United States. 


Cuban Issue Within Scope of Two OAS Bodies 


The present Cuban Government has brought 
this charge before the General Assembly rather 
than the Organization of American States, to 
which the Government of Cuba has treaty obliga- 
tions to submit such charges first. It has brought 
this charge to the General Assembly instead of to 
the Security Council, which is the organ of the 
United Nations charged with primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining peace and security. Both 
of these facts are testimony that this issue is 
raised for political reasons, not out of any real 
concern about the problem purportedly brought 
before us. If the Cuban Government were sin- 
cerely interested in an improvement in its rela- 
tions with the United States rather than in seeking 
through incessant propaganda and_ reckless 
charges to generate an atmosphere of false crisis, 
it could and should utilize the Ad Hoe Good 
Offices Committee established by the seventh 
meeting of American Foreign Ministers. This 
Committee consists of representatives of Venezu- 
ela, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, and Costa 
Rica and was created to facilitate the peaceful 
settlement of disputes arising between American 
states, 

In addition to the baselessness of Cuba’s charges 
there is another equally important reason that 
would justify recommendation by this committee 
that. the Cuban item not be inscribed in the 
agenda. Both Cuba and the United States are 
obligated under the charter of the United Nations, 
the Rio Treaty, and the charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States to seek first a peaceful 
settlement of any dispute with another member of 
the Organization by negotiation, conciliation, or 
resort to regional agencies. This we all agreed 
to do before referring the matter to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. President, the United States has on numer- 
ous occasions stated its willingness to negotiate 
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with the Government of Cuba any differences 
that may exist between the two countries. The 
Cuban Government has either ignored such offers 
or has precluded meaningful negotiation by its 
insistence on unacceptable conditions. 

Now the obligation of a member of the Organi. 
zation of American States to seek first to resolve 
a dispute with another member of the Organiza. 
tion through the peaceful settlement procedures 
established by the Organization is well defined, 
This is not a question as to whether the United 
Nations or the Organization of American States 
is more important. Even less is it a conflict be- 
tween the provisions of the charters of the two 
organizations. It is a matter of practicality and 
common sense. At San Francisco the drafters of 
the United Nations Charter recognized the unique 


role regional arrangements could play in the | 








peaceful settlement of disputes. This recognition | 


is reflected in articles 33 and 54 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The Security Council, after hearing similar 
charges by Cuba in July, decided to adjourn con- 
sideration of this dispute pending further action 
by the Organization of American States. The 
Organization of American States is still seized of 
this problem. 
Offices Committee established by the seventh 
meeting of Foreign Ministers, which is available 
to clarify the facts of this dispute, the Inter- 
American Peace Committee has received material 
from both the United States* and Cuba on the 
general problem of tensions in the Caribbean 


In addition to the Ad Hoc Good 


area. The issue is thus appropriately within the , 


scope of the two OAS bodies. 


Cuba’s New Charges 

Although Cuban charges of United States ag- 
gressive acts have been and still are under active 
consideration by the Organization of American 
States, some of the recent events to which Cuba 
alludes in document A/4543 are new charges. 
Among these are the alleged violation of Cuban 
airspace on September 29, 1960, by an aircraft of 
U nited States registration, a landing by anti- 
Castro forces in which three United States private 
citizens participated without the knowledge or 

“For texts of memorandums submitted by the United 
States, see ibid., July 18, 1960, p. 79; Aug. 29, 1960, p. 
317; and Sept. 12, 1960, p. 409. 
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consent of the United States Government, and re- 
cently announced controls on United States ex- 
ports to Cuba. 

Now, the Foreign Minister of Cuba has charged 
that a four-engine aircraft of United States regis- 
tration, piloted by United States airmen and orig- 
inating from United States territory, in the mid- 
dle of the night dropped weapons and other items 
to a group of “counterrevolutionary elements.” 
Members of the committee will note that not one 
piece of evidence has been produced to support 
any of these claims—either that any such flight, 
if there ever was one, originated in the United 
States, that the plane was registered in thie United 
States, or that it was piloted by United States 
airmen. It is, however, a well-known fact that 
there are numerous counterrevolutionary groups 
active in Cuba today, refugees from political 
persecution. 

It is also notable that these unsupported charges 
are made despite the fact that on several previous 
occasions the United States has informed the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba of the extraordinary precaution- 
ary measures which it has taken in order to assure 
that illegal flights do not originate in the United 
States. The United States rejects these charges 
as completely false. 

Again, Dr. Roa charges that “a band of mer- 
cenaries coming from Florida” invaded Cuban 
territory early this month, and he states that the 
complicity of the State Department, the Pentagon, 
and the United States monopolies—whatever he 
means by that—in this landing and in the above 
plane flight has been proved by the Revolutionary 
Government of Cuba. There is no evidence that 
such a group departed from the United States. 
There is no proof of such charges, and we cate- 
gorically reject the implication that the United 
States supports or in any way endorses such 
activities. 

With regard to the three United States citizens 
who are stated to have participated in this expedi- 
tion, the United States Government does not 
countenance or condone such actions as those al- 
leged by its citizens; rather it seeks by every legal 
means to prevent participation by American na- 
tionals in foreign adventures. 

The Foreign Minister of Cuba charged that the 
United States has instituted an “embargo” on 
United States exports to Cuba for the alleged 
purpose of “obstructing the Revolutionary Gov- 
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ernment’s industrialization program.” Now, the 
export controls that have been put into effect 5 have 
been reluctantly decided upon by the United 
States in the exercise of its sovereignty and in 
order to carry out the responsibility of this Gov- 
ernment to defend the legitimate economic inter- 
ests of the people of this country against the dis- 
criminatory, aggressive, and injurious economic 
policies of the Castro regime. 

Also, in his ridiculous accusation that the 
United States now pursues its “unconcealed goal 
of reconverting Cuba into a colonial dependency,” 
Dr. Roa referred to the recent attack on the Cuban 
consulate general in Miami, stating that the 
United States Government tolerates and covers up 
such acts of vandalism. Now, the facts are that, 
as soon as possible after learning of this incident, 
the Government of the United States, through its 
Ambassador in Habana, conveyed its regrets and 
took steps to insure a full police investigation by 
the local authorities. The thought that this at- 
tack was tolerated or covered up by United States 
authorities is emphatically and categorically re- 
jected. We have determined that the police of the 
city of Miami acted with promptness and dispatch 
in response to a call from the consulate general. 
Moreover, the police investigation is still continu- 
ing, and special arrangements have been made for 
added protection for the consul general and the 
premises of his office. If further examination is 
required to establish the facts surrounding these 
incidents, the United States is prepared to have 
the Ad Hoe Good Offices Committee of the Organ- 
ization of American States look into the matter, 
provided Cuba is willing to do likewise. 


U.S. Welcomes Inscription of Cuban Item 

Mr. President, in spite of the foregoing reasons 
which clearly militate against the inclusion of the 
Cuban item in the agenda of this Genera] Assem- 
bly, the United States is prepared to vote affirma- 
tively on the question of inscription. We welcome 
an opportunity to set forth the facts as they re- 
late to Cuba’s charges. The United States would 
like all members to know just what measures the 
United States has taken to curtail and, insofar as 
possible, to prevent any use of its territory for 
illegal activities. 





>For a Department statement of Oct. 19, see ibid., Nov. 
7, 1960, p. 715. 
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It is not the United States Government or the 
nonexistent American monopolies which have led 
to the present tension between the United States 
and Cuba. It is the deliberate actions of the Cu- 
ban Government, aided and abetted by the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, which are calculated 
to precipitate a crisis. Cuba has openly alined 
itself with these extracontinental powers which 
seek to use the Cuban revolution to spread an alien 
ideology to this hemisphere. The policies of the 
present Cuban Government and the activities of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc are the real source of difficul- 
ties in United States—Cuban relations. 

Ordinarily we would have been astonished that 
an item so clearly falling within the competence of 
the Organization of American States as a regional 
organization within the United Nations structure 
should be proposed for United Nations General 
Assembly consideration. However, we have be- 
come accustomed to the manner in which the Cuban 
delegation demands that the attention of the 
United Nations be given to problems which Cuba 
has responsibility to present to the regional agency 
in which it still presumes to practice membership. 
The Cuban attitude becomes comprehensible only 
in the context of calculated political objectives. 
The Government of Cuba, a country which in no 
small measure owes its freedom and independence 
to its neighbor and friend the United States, insists 
that the United States is “imperialistic” or an “ag- 
gressor.” But it does this at the very moment 
when the present Cuban Government places Cuba 
ever more tightly within the grasp of aggressive 
and totalitarian powers whose avowed purpose and 
avowed goal is to impose their system on all the 
countries of the world and at the very moment 
when Cuban leaders are actively promoting the 
overthrow of constitutional governments in this 
hemisphere. 

As the United States Secretary of State said in 
San José: 

The leaders of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
have made abundantly clear their determination to ex- 
ploit the situation in Cuba as a means of intervening in 
inter-American affairs. Their purpose is to break the 
bonds of inter-American solidarity, sow distrust and fear 
among the people of the American hemisphere, and there- 
by prepare the way for political control of the New 
World. 

Mr. President, the United States is confident 
that if this item is inscribed on the agenda the 
General Assembly will take no action which would 
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result in a weakening of the effectiveness of the 
inter-American system, the oldest and most effec. 
tive regional system in the world.® 


SECOND STATEMENT BY MR. BARCO’? 


I suggest that the most desirable method of 
dealing with this question would be to deal with it 
in the normal way in committee. I think that the 
charges that have been made against the United 
States should be given the thorough examination 
that' committee consideration will give them, 
And I move that this General Committee recom- 
mend that this item be taken up in the First 
Committee. 


{In a further intervention Ambassador Barco said :] 


Mr. President, I hesitate to intervene again in 
this debate. I do not wish to take further time, 











but I do feel that from the remarks that have been 


made here this afternoon I should say one or two | 


words. 

I want to say very seriously that the United 
States has no wish whatsoever to deny to any 
state, any country, any member of this Organiza- 
tion the opportunity to have considered thor- 
oughly and deliberately any grievances against us, 
whether real or fancied. Nor do we wish to deny 
to the members of the United Nations their right 
to consider such questions and to make their con- 
tribution to the solving of any problems that re- 
late to them. But we feel that we have the right 
and that it is the right of the General Assembly 
to have these considerations thorough and deliber- 
ate and dignified. 

This committee’s great importance lies largely 
in the fact that it can contribute by its recom- 
mendations to such deliberate and thorough and 
dignified consideration. I hope that the distin- 
guished members of this committee will take very 
seriously this question and consider when they 
make their recommendation whether in fact they 
are contributing to such a consideration. 

The only motives that we have are motives of 
trying to dispose of and to settle and to bring ot 
the truth of the question that is before us. 


*The General Committee on Oct. 25 decided without 
objection to recommend inclusion of the item in the 
agenda. 

* Made in the General Committee on Oct. 25 during de 
bate on the allocation of the Cuban item (U.S. delegation 
press release 3554). 
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As far as the urgency is concerned, we do not 
believe that the urgency exists because there is no 
threat from the United States. But if Cuba feels 
that there is such urgency, we have offered several 
alternatives for immediate consideration of this 
problem, alternatives which we would have ex- 
pected a country that was anxious to find a solu- 
tion to its problem to make use of. And we can- 
not help but question, therefore, the motives of 
the Government of Cuba in not taking advantage 
of these offers. There is the Security Council, 
which can meet immediately. There are the bodies 
of the Organization of American States. These 
are all available. 

But as far as we are concerned, if it is desired 
to debate this question deliberately and thorough- 
ly, as I hope we will, earlier in either the First 
Committee or the Special Political Committee 
than would normally be the case, the United 
States would have no objection. 

I appreciate your courtesy in listening to me 
once more, but I feel that it is important that 
these considerations be weighed most .seriously 
and that we not take false steps. 

[In another intervention Ambassador Barco said :] 

Mr. President, I would just like to know if it 
is proper to put a motion, if it is a motion, first 
on the question of allocation when that motion, 
if it was a motion, was made in a speech on in- 
scription.® If that is the case, I would like to 
know. I had not understood that that was the 
case. I had understood that when we got to allo- 
cation that was the time when motions were to 
be made, and mine, I believe, was the first motion.*® 

[In another intervention Ambassador Barco said :] 

Mr. President, I did not wish to carry further 
the discussion of whether or not it was in order 
to consider a statement made during an inscrip- 
tion speech as a motion on allocation. However, 
for the United States I wish to state now that 1 
do not consider that the vote this afternoon was 
proper and I believe that it was out of order. I 


think that the committee should bear in mind in 





*In a statement on inscription the Soviet representa- 
tive had moved that the Cuban item be allocated to 
Plenary. That motion was given priority and was then 
rejected by a vote of 6 to 10, with 4 abstentions. 

*The U.S. motion to allocate the item to Committee I 
was adopted on Oct. 25 by a vote of 12 to 3 (Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and U.S.S.R.), with 5 abstentions (Ceylon, 
Iraq, Libya, Sudan, and Yugoslavia). 
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the future that this practice, if followed, is a very 
unparliamentary practice, and I hope that it won’t 
be followed again. 


STATEMENT BY MR. WADSWORTH "°° 


I have now listened to eight speeches in favor 
of assigning this particular item to the plenary 
‘ather than to the First Committee, as recom- 
mended by the General Committee. I must con- 
fess that I have found myself very sorely tempted 
to follow the road so clearly blazed by my prede- 
cessors in this debate and get into a long and per- 
haps intemperate discussion of the issues them- 
selves and their merits. I have here a statement 
which, in my opinion, would thoroughly answer 
all the allegations, or most of the allegations, that 
have been made against my country. But I have 
decided, Mr. President, to heed the warning 
which you gave when this debate first started and 
attempt to confine myself strictly to the procedural 
aspects of this matter. I may say, frankly, that 
I am not happy with this decision because, as can 
well be understood, my resentment has been ex- 
treme at some of the monstrous distortions and 
downright falsehoods that have been leveled 
against my country over the past several hours. 

Mr. President, the United States voted in Gen- 
eral Committee to inscribe this complaint. We 
did so although the complaint itself is, in our 
opinion, unworthy of this great body. We did so 
because we have confidence in the judgment of the 
General Assembly and in the ability of the dele- 
gates freely and without pressure to arrive at 
their own conclusions. We, against whom these 
falsehoods are aimed, have the least reason of any 
nation to shrink from a discussion of them. I am 
sure that the source of these charges and the 
character of the support for them that we have 
heard has not been lost upon the delegates. 

We are charged with aggression and with the 
intent to commit aggression. The charges are 
false. We have been the target of similar false 
charges in the United Nations in past years, and 
this year as well, stemming from the Soviet Union. 
The United Nations has refused to sustain any of 
them and not because of any overweening pressure 
on the part of the United States. They have died 
a natural death because it was enough to expose 


1 Made in plenary session on Nov. 1 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3559). 
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them to the light of day. And so it is in the pres- 
ent case. It is not we but the authors of this 
complaint who have cause to worry about the 
result. 


Basis of U.S. Position 


Our position in favoring the allocation of this 
item to the First Committee is based on the same 
motives which we stated before the General Com- 
mittee last Tuesday. We wish to bring out the 
truth of this question. To achieve these ends the 
question must, of course, be calmly, deliberately, 
and thoroughly discussed and examined. Tradi- 
tionally, the First Committee has proved itself the 
proper forum for deliberate discussion and ex- 
amination of each political problem. 

A variety of reasons have been put forward 
here for assigning this item to the plenary. The 
urgency of the item has been mentioned, I think, 
the most as the main reason for necessitating this. 
But the facts are that the urgency of the sort 
alleged does not exist. There is no threat from 
the United States of aggression against Cuba. If 
such urgency really did exist and if Cuba hon- 
estly believed that it did, then let the Govern- 
ment of Cuba take the issue to the Security Coun- 
cil—which is the organ of the United Nations 
established to deal with emergency threats to the 
peace. The fact that the issue was not brought 
there, but to the General Assembly, shows its polit- 
ical character. 

This issue should be discussed. Extremely 
serious charges have been made, and they should 
be given every consideration. We have no inten- 
tion of seeking to prevent discussion—in fact, we 
invite more discussion—and we voted for inscrip- 
tion in spite of our view that the item is politically 
inspired. But we think it should be considered in 
the normal manner. And when men step to this 
rostrum and tell you that they believe it should be 
given the widest possible discussion, I say to 
you that we agree with this and that the widest 
possible discussion that you can get is first in the 
First Committee and then in the plenary. 


Committee I an Effective Forum 


As far as the First Committee is concerned, the 
United States will interpose no objection to hav- 
ing this item taken up early if the First Commit- 
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tee so desires. There are items already schedule 
on the agenda of the First Committee, but if thos 
delegations that are interested in these item 
would be willing to give way to this particular) 
item, the United States will interpose no objection, 

Dr. Roa, before the General Committee, said 
that his Government’s request for consideration } 
of this item by the General Assembly in plenary 
session was a matter of principle to test the pro | 
tection that a small nation could secure agains ) 
larger nations in the United Nations. We sin. | 
cerely hope that all nations, both large and small, 
believe that they have the same rights and the | 
same protection, regardless of their size, in all the | 
forums of the United Nations. This would in. | 
clude irrational and irresponsible charges. If 
this is not true, the basic objectives of the United | 
Nations have indeed been corrupted. However, 
the protection to member nations which the United 
Nations can provide does not depend on whether 
an issue is considered first in the plenary or after 
consideration in committee. The First Committe 
has proved itself, as I have said before, an effective 
forum for cool and deliberate consideration of im- 
portant political problems. 

The United States Government believes that if 
Cuba truly wants, as we do, a thorough examina- 
tion of the charges leveled against the United 
States, then the First Committee provides the 
right and proper forum for the discussion of this 
item. Its assignment to the First Committee, in 
support of the action of our General Committee, 
would reassert the confidence of member nations 
that the various bodies of the United Nations can 
properly fulfill their mandates. } 

It could also take away any hint of a stigma, 
any hint of an absolute belief that the United 
States is completely guilty of these charges with: 
out their having been heard in a proper forum. 

I hope the Assembly will vote for the recon- 
mendation of the General Committee to allocate 
the item to the First Committee and will vote 
against the Cuban amendment to take it up it 


) 


— 


plenary.” 


“On Nov. 1 the General Assembly rejected the Cubat 
amendment (U.N. doc. A/L. 321) by a vote of 29 to 4 
with 18 abstentions, and by a vote of 53 to 11, with 2 
abstentions, adopted the recommendation of the General 
Committee to allocate the Cuban item to Committee | 
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U.S. Views on ECOSOC Report and on Provision 
of Food Surpluses to Food-Deficient Peoples 


Following is a statement made by Frederick B. 
Payne, US. Representative to the U.N. General 
Assembly, in Committee II (Economie and 
Financial) on October 18 and text of a resolution 
alopted by the Assembly on October 27. 


STATEMENT BY MR. PAYNE 


U.S. delegation press release 3540 

The report of the Economie and Social Council 
is a record of another year’s solid achievement. 
The Council is now widely recognized as a forum 
for the consideration of the economic and social 
aims of the international community. 

At its 30th session, recognition of this role took 
the form of meetings at the ministerial level. 
The United States was represented by the Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. Douglas Dillon, who 
emphasized our dedication to international part- 
nership for economic and social growth. 

At its 29th session the Council established a 

Standing Committee for Industrial Development, 
in response to the need for worldwide dissemina- 
tion of modern techniques of production. By 
establishing this committee the Council took at the 
suggestion of the Assembly an important step to- 
ward concerted action to accelerate industrial de- 
velopment in the underdeveloped nations. The 
unanimous agreement on this goal in both the As- 
sembly and the Council augurs well for useful 
cooperation. 
_In another action arising out of recommenda- 
tions by the 14th General Assembly the Council 
adopted unanimously a resolution on the opportu- 
nities for international cooperation on behalf of 
hewly independent countries.2, The United States 
considered this action one of the most important 
seni 


“BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1960, p. 185. 
* U.N. doe. E/RES/768 (XXX). 
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measures taken by the Council this year. It calls 
for practical action to increase United Nations as- 
sistance to the newly independent countries of 
Africa and elsewhere. Heeding this call from the 
Council and from Africa, the President of the 
United States on September 22 laid before this 
Assembly five proposals for strengthening the in- 
dependence of the new countries.’ My delegation 
will have more to say on this vitally important 
subject when it comes before this committee later 
in this session under item 31. 

Other notable actions by the Council dealt with 
assistance to member countries—Morocco and 
Chile—that were victims of earthquakes during 
the year. 

The work of the regional economic commissions 
received more attention than ever before. Clearly 
each of them is playing an important role in help- 
ing countries of the area to solve their problems. 
My delegation was particularly impressed by the 
work of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America in encouraging and assisting the estab- 
lishment of the Latin American Free Trade As- 
sociation. This was a clear demonstration that 
Dr. [Ratl] Prebisch and his staff are not arm- 
chair theorists but are giving practical help to 
the member countries in their area. In Asia and 
the Far East, also, there were many notable de- 
velopments, not the least of which was the con- 
tinued successful operation of the Committee for 
Coordination of Investigations of the Lower Me- 
kong Basin. The work of this committee, initi- 
ated by ECAFE [Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East], has been most impressive. Not 
only is the Mekong project laying the foundation 
for the coordinated development of a river basin 
of vital importance to four countries in southeast 
Asia; it has also developed a new pattern in in- 





3 BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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ternational cooperation, combining the efforts of 
the regional commission, the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund, and the specialized agencies, as well as 
a substantial number of member countries carry- 
ing out. bilateral programs, of which the United 
States is one. These actions of ECLA and 
ECAFE are splendid examples of regional part- 
nerships for the common good. I hope that they 
may be an inspiration to the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, which has made an excellent start 
as the youngest of our regional commissions. 

This concept of cooperative effort found further 
expression in the Council’s work on coordination. 
The consolidated report on the 5-year program 
appraisals made by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies represents an effort unique in 
the history of international organizations, It is 
more than a historical record of what has been 
done and not a mere justification for continuing 
existing programs. It is a major effort to obtain 
a global view of current programs and to look 
into the future. It attempts to evaluate the ex- 
tent to which programs and activities are respon- 
sive to the major economic and social needs and 
problems throughout the world and in particular 
the less developed countries, and of the interrela- 
tionship of the work of the different organizations. 

My delegation also believes that the perspectives 
opened by the consolidated report should facili- 
tate sound, forward-looking planning of future 
programs and assure the most effective use of 
limited resources by the United Nations, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

Finally, the United States has a strong interest 
in further concerted action in the fields of hous- 
ing, industrialization, training, and public ad- 
ministration. We intend to promote such con- 
certed action through specific steps in the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and 
the specialized agencies. 

We regret that the distinguished representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union [P. M. Chernyshev] did 
not understand the nature of the Council’s work 
on coordination. We hope that these brief com- 
ments on the subject will prompt his Government 
to take a serious look at this important question 
in order that the Council’s work on coordination 
may have the benefit of the Soviet Union’s con- 
structive participation. 

I should like to clear up a few other apparent 
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misunderstandings on the part of the representa.) 
tive of the Soviet Union. 

He said: “Attempts are being made to turn the| 
Economic and Social Council into a mere instr. | 
ment for advancing foreign private capital inty | 
the economy of the underdeveloped countries an( 
to concentrate the practical work of the Economi | 
and Social Council bodies on preinvestment a. 
tivities in the interests of foreign private capital. | 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the U.S. delegation does no 
regret at all that the Council has given due at. 
tention to the question of foreign private invest. 
ment. Many here will remember that the report | 
on measures to promote international private in- 
vestment resulted from a resolution adopted }y | 
this committee 2 years ago. This resolution wis | 
introduced by the Federation of Malaya and 15 | 
other capital-importing countries. It was sup- 
ported by every non-Communist delegation in the! 
Assembly. During the debate it was the econoni- 
cally underdeveloped countries which 
strongest support to this resolution. 

But the fact is that foreign private investment 
was only one of many important subjects dis 
cussed by the Council. I have already referred to 
problems of industrialization, the establishment of 
a standing committee for industrial development, 
measures for assisting newly independent. cou 
tries, and help to Morocco and Chile following 
Also, a majot 
part of the discussions involved questions of in- 
and 


gave the 
) 
} 


earthquakes in those countries. 


ternational trade financing of economic 
development. 

As regards preinvestment I shall have more to 
say later, when discussing the financing of eco’ 
nomic development. All I should like to say now 
is that the statements made by representatives of 
the underdeveloped countries in the pledging cor- 
ference a few days ago were an eloquent tribute t 
the importance they attach to the preinvestmen! 
activities of the U.N. in the Special Fund and the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
Equally eloquent was the increase in contribt 
tions to these two programs. Members of this As 
sembly know well that preinvestment. activitié 
are vital not only to private investment but to il" 
vestment of all types, including governmental 
financing. 

The representative of the Soviet Union also tt 
gretted that there were not more participants 1 
the ministerial session of the Council. We al 
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regret this fact. In our view the solution is the 
one suggested by the distinguished representative 
of the Sudan, i.e. to increase the membership of 
the Council. 

A resolution calling for such an increase was 
adopted at the 26th session of the Economic and 
Social Council with 16 votes in favor of it and only 
2 opposed—the Soviet Unien and Poland. The 
Soviet Union has also blocked action to increase 
the size of the Council here in the General Assem- 
bly, bringing in extraneous political considera- 
tions. In our view the question of enlarging the 
Council is important enough to be considered on 
its own merits. As the distinguished representa- 
tive of the Sudan pointed out, this question has 
become more pressing with the admission of so 
many new countries from Africa. We hope there- 
fore that the Soviet Union will reconsider its 
position. . 

We note that the distinguished representative of 
the Soviet Union has also attacked the Secretariat 
of the U.N. on the grounds that some of its re- 
ports do not do justice to the socialist countries. 
Mr. Chairman, my delegation occasionally has dis- 
agreed with Secretariat documents. One notable 
example among many is the dispute on monetary 
policy during the 28th session of the Council. It 
is only natural for there to be differences in inter- 
pretation on economic questions; indeed, econo- 
mists in our own country are frequently in strong 
disagreement. But this is not a reason to make 
war on the U.N. Secretariat. 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries 


Let me turn now to the central theme of our 
(iseussions both here in the Second Committee and 
in the Economie and Social Council. I refer, of 
course, to the economic growth of the newly de- 
veloping countries. 

Over the years this committee has placed par- 
ticular emphasis on the financing of economic de- 
velopment. This year the Secretary-General has 
again helped us by submitting the highly useful 
document entitled “International Economic Assist- 
ance to the Less Developed Countries.”* In ex- 
amining this document I was struck by four main 
points : 

1. First, the flow of public capital has been in- 
creasing steadily since 1954. In fact, the report 
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indicates that such assistance has increased at the 
rate of about 15 percent per year in the last 5 years. 
Because of this steady rise the flow of public capi- 
tal has been a most important stabilizing factor 
in the development programs of the less developed 
countries. 

According to this document, the flow of public 
capital in the year 1958-59 amounted to $3.3 bil- 
lion compared to only $2 billion during 1953-54. 
In fact, more recent figures for the calendar year 
1959 indicated that commitments of the free world 
to the less developed countries reached the record 
total of $4 billion, twice as much as it was 5 years 
earlier. 

Although Asia, Africa, and Latin America all 
benefited from the increase in public assistance, 
the greatest gain was in Latin America. As 
shown on page 77 of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port, assistance to Latin America in 1958-59 was 
almost two and one-half times as great as it had 
been 5 years earlier. 

2. The second main point is that the bulk of 
such public assistance continues to come from 
countries of the free world. As Prime Minister 
Macmillan pointed out in his statement to the 
General Assembly, the sum total of assistance 
committed or promised—I repeat committed or 
promised—by the centrally planned economies in 
the last 6 years is less than the amount actually 
contributed by the Western governments in a 
single year. 

As regards assistance through international or- 
ganizations, over 95 percent was provided by coun- 
tries of the free world. It is also noteworthy that 
about half of the assistance provided by indus- 
trialized countries of the free world was given as 
an outright grant. Neither interest nor principal 
had to be repaid. Even in the case of loans a sub- 
stantial proportion consisted of loans payable at 
low rates of interest and, in many cases, in the 
local currency of the borrower. In this way there 
was a minimum strain on the balance of payments 
of the newly developing countries. 

3. The third point which emerges is the in- 
creased use of international agencies for render- 
ing assistance. ‘The past few years have witnessed 
a doubling of the capital of the International 
Bank and the establishment of the International 
Finance Corporation. At the same time the level 
of lending by the Bank, on a commitment basis, 
has been exceeding $700 million a year, compared 
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to about $400 million annually 5 years ago. The 
major part has gone to Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. In addition to its lending activities the 
Bank has been most helpful in assisting with ne- 
gotiations between governments on international 
projects. Such discussions helped pave the way 
for the recent agreement between the Governments 
of India and Pakistan concerning use of the 
waters of the Indus River,® to which the distin- 
guished representative of Pakistan referred a 
few days ago. Another noteworthy Bank activity 
is the work of the Economic Development Insti- 
tute. The Institute’s courses and seminars have 
included participants from more than 50 coun- 
tries. The sixth course includes participants from 
Burma, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Sudan, the 
United Arab Republic, and Yugoslavia. 

This year two more international institutions 
have been born: the Inter-American Development 
Bank and the International Development Asso- 
ciation. The Inter-American Bank began func- 
tioning October 1 with a capital of $1 billion, of 
which the United States has subscribed $450 mil- 
lion. Its president, Dr. Felipe Herrera of Chile, 
characterized the new institution as “a major 
channel for economic progress and understanding 
between the United States and Latin America.” 
Countries in a difficult foreign exchange position 
will in certain instances be assisted by loans re- 
payable in part, or wholly, in the currency of the 
borrower. In addition to the capital of $1 billion 
the Bank will play a major role in assisting in 
social development programs, to be financed under 
the $500 million program authorized by the 
United States Congress this year.® 

The establishment of the International Develop- 
ment Association a few weeks ago? marks a major 
step in the process of international cooperation 
for financing economic development. Established 
as an affiliate of the International Bank, and thus 
a part of the United Nations family, it will make 
loans on terms more flexible than the Bank. In 
particular it will help in financing roads, airports, 
bridges, and other elements of what is sometimes 
called “infrastructure.” It will thus be a most 
valuable supplement to financing provided by the 





5 For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 577. 
®° For background, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1960, p. 166; Aug. 29, 
1960, p. 314; and Oct. 3, 1960, p. 533. 


7 Thid., Oct. 17, 1960, p. 617. 
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International Bank, by private foreign inveg. 
ment, and by governments. With a capital of ¢ 
billion the International Development Associa. | 
tion should be in a position to make a highly sig. ) 
nificant contribution to the economic progress ¢f | 
the newly developing countries. | 

4. The fourth point I should like to emphasiz } 
is the growing realization of the importance of | 
preinvestment activities. More and more it i: | 
being realized that careful preparation of invest | 
ment, thorough surveys, judicious planning, and | 
adequate training are essential to the efficient us 
of resources. Our Under Secretary of State, Mr! 
Douglas Dillon, predicted during the ministerial | 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council i 
July that in the years ahead difficulties in obtain- | 
ing external capital for sound development wil 
not be the significant limiting factor to the prog. 
ress of the less developed areas. He said: | 

A much more serious limitation on growth in develop 
ing areas is the difficulties loosely described by the 
phrase “absorptive capacity.” These include all the prob- 
lems which must be solved in preparing and implementing 
technically sound and economically feasible development 
projects, in improving government administration, in 
training private manpower in the wide range of skilk 
essential to successful industrialization, and in achieving 
higher standards of general health and education. 

The United Nations has played a most. impor 
tant role in filling this crucial gap. Pioneering 
work was done by the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, which is continuing to givé 
invaluable aid to the developing countries in pre 
paring sound programs and in training peopl 
But the most dramatic step in recent years wi) 
the establishment in January 1959 of the Unite 
Nations Special Fund. Though only 21 montls 
have passed, it is already clear that the Speci 
Fund is fulfilling its purpose of paving the wa 
for greater and more effective investments of al 
types, local and foreign, public and private. 


Disarmament and Economic Development 


Now some of you may recall the declaratid 
made by President Eisenhower in 1953.8 OU 
President said then: 

This Government is ready to ask its people to jd 
with all natious in devoting a substantial percentage “ 
the savings achieved by disarmament to a fund for wat! 
aid and reconstruction. The purposes of this great woh 
8 Tbid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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would be to help other peoples to develop the undeveloped 
areas of the world, to stimulate profitable and fair world 
trade, to assist all peoples to know the blessings of pro- 
ductive freedom. 

Unfortunately our hopes regarding disarmament 
have not yet been fulfilled. But I would like to 
repeat here what the President said on September 
99 of this year to the General Assembly: 

Some who have followed closely the many fruitless 
disarmament talks since the war tend to become cynical— 
to assume that the task is hopeless. This is not the 
position of the United States. 

Men everywhere want to disarm. They want their 
wealth and labor to be spent not for war but for food, 
for clothing, for shelter, for medicines, for schools. 

It had not been my intention to make charges 
about who is to blame for the failure so far to 
make progress in the field of disarmament. Since, 
however, the representative of the Soviet Union 
in his statement last Friday [October 14] saw 
fit to blame the United States and other Western 
Powers for lack of progress, I would make this 
observation. 

It was not the United States or any Western 
power which walked out of the disarmament com- 
mission meeting last July.®° It was the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union who did so in full 
knowledge that the West was about to present 
important new proposals. 

Nor should we forget the threat of the Soviet 
Union only a few days ago to boycott the disarma- 
ment discussions at this session of the General 
Assembly if the Assembly did not adopt decisions 
based on the Soviet proposals. Such threats are 
hardly conducive to progress in disarmament 
negotiations. 


Private Investment 


Let me turn now to private investment. The 
flow of capital to the less developed countries has 
steadily increased in the past few years. One 
major factor in this evolution has been the wide- 
spread realization of the newly developing coun- 
tries that the influx of foreign investment, which 
brings with it skills and the training of local 
personnel, can play a vital role in promoting 
economic development. 

The distinguished President of Ghana made 
some cogent remarks on this subject last week. 
President [Kwame] Nkrumah stressed Ghana’s 
(altace 
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need for private capital to develop its resources 
and produce more wealth. He also noted that the 
Government benefits substantially from the tax it 
levies on profits of private investment in Ghana. 
Consequently, President Nkrumah declared Ghana 
must create the conditions that will insure foreign 
investors of a reasonable return. 

With understanding on all sides we believe that 
the dynamic of foreign investment, which helped 
to build our own country as well as so many others, 
will not only continue to be a factor in promoting 
economic development in underindustrialized 
nations but will grow substantially in importance. 

Let me make it clear that the United States does 
not believe that the precise formula which helped 
us grow from a struggling new nation of 3 million 
souls to our present state can be applied to all 
other peoples. We support, unalterably, the right 
of every nation, new or old, and of all peoples to 
choose their own national goals and their own 
means of attaining these goals. 

We believe that one of the principal choices be- 
fore the world is the choice between slavery and 
freedom. We are convinced that, when this choice 
is understood, the people and the governments of 
all nations will choose freedom for its own sake 
and as the surest road to peace among nations. 

A group of prominent Americans considering 
the role of freedom in the economic life of nations 
has recently had this to say about its importance 
in the American way of life. It was em- 
bodied in a statement known as the Coatesville 
declaration : 

We hold the core of liberty to be free choice, no less in 
economics than in politics; and that economic liberty has 
made of this nation a true arsenal of democracy—not 
merely with bombs and missiles, but with food for the 
hungry, aid for the needy and spiritual inspiration for 
free men the world over. It is an economic system—how- 
ever imperfect—in which no man is a slave. 

An economic system in which maximum free- 
dom of individual choice is the dominant charac- 
teristic gives fullest play to the aspirations and 
ambitions of human beings everywhere. It also 
strongly advances the welfare of society as a 
whole. 

In my own country this revolutionary way of 
life has produced both economic well-being and 
individual and political liberty on a level which 
has excited the imagination of the world. And it 
has established a harmonious society among a peo- 
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ple gathered from all the nations and races of 
mankind. 

Statements are occasionally made in this body 
which attempt to picture the United States as the 
last refuge of “monopoly capitalism.” The facts 
about my country do not, however, fit either 
Adam Smith’s 18th-century theories or Karl 
Marx’s equally outdated 19th-century theories. 
The truth is that we in the United States live in a 
society in which dynamic private enterprise is 
balanced by strong and comprehensive govern- 
ment action on both national and local levels 
which protects most Americans against the vicissi- 
tudes of old age, unemployment, and injuries or 
illness connected with employment. 

Nearly all Americans are now covered by our 
national law relating to old-age and survivors’ 
benefits. Millions of others are similarly pro- 
tected by private employer-employee pension 
plans. Approximately 45 million people are eligi- 
ble for unemployment compensation under a Fed- 
eral-State insurance system. Many workers are 
also aided during periods of unemployment by our 
large, strong, and prosperous free trade unions. 

Under a national system inaugurated in 1911, 
workmen’s compensation laws provide coverage 
for most persons in industry or government who 
suffer employment-connected disabilities. Such 
persons receive medical treatment, financial com- 
pensation for loss of earnings, or both. The num- 
ber covered by these programs approaches 41 mil- 
lion. 

We are in the process of extending medical care 
for millions of aged citizens under government 
programs. At thesame time a majority of Amer- 
icans are already self-insured for medical and hos- 
pital costs under a variety of plans which take 
into account their individual needs and desires. 

There is reason to believe that the vast and 
comprehensive social security programs in the 
United States, national, State, and private, in fact 
already protect more people in more ways and on 
a more generous level than the system of any other 
country in the world regardless of its form of 
government, 

Those who write doctrinaire speeches about the 
economic system of the United States, if they had 
any real understanding of that system, would be 
very confused by the seeming paradox that Amer- 
ican business prospers at the same time that the 


Federal Government, in ways large and small, per- 
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vades our lives. They show no signs of bein 
aware that the United States Government and th 
State governments contribute heavily to the sup. 
port of education and to the construction of reg. 
dential housing, of hospitals and bridges, tunnel 
and highways. But not knowing the facts, the| 
statements of such doctrinaires remain uncompl 
cated and their conclusions untrue. 
I submit, therefore, that this vast, complex sys | 
tem which I do not, for lack of time, describe j 
detail here, cannot be rationally characterized j 
language of the 19th century. I submit that th 
term “economic and social humanism” describes | 
the American system far more truly than an 
slogan from another century. 


Provision of Food to Needy Peoples 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my Government wishes to, 
put forward a proposal which it considers of 
major significance to the less developed countries: 
It. concerns that most basic element of human wel: 
fare—food. 

In July of this year the Food and Agricultur 
Organization of the United Nations launched 1 
freedom-from-hunger campaign.?? The aim ist 
focus efforts during the next 5 years on overcom: 
ing the twin problems of inadequate food supplie 
and rural poverty. 

FAO’s freedom-from-hunger campaign is pri 
marily a food production campaign, with ae 
companying objectives of also improving fool 
distribution, nutrition, and levels of living gener: 
ally. This emphasis on production is entirely jus 
tified. Population is growing at an unprecedente! 
rate. The long-run problem of giving an ade 
quate diet to an ever-growing population is pel: 
laps the most serious which confronts our world 
today. 

My country wholeheartedly approves the free 
dom-from-hunger campaign. Our own food-for 
peace program lends support to the FAO objec: 
tives." Jt emphasizes the effective distribution 0 
existing food as a means of helping to feed peopl 
and of contributing to world progress. At the 
same time it incorporates programs of technic 
cooperation to help countries improve their ow) 
food production capabilities. In the last 6 yeat 
the Government of the United States has mat 


” Ror background, see ibid., July 18, 1960, p. 117. 
“For background, see ibid., Sept. 19, 1960, p. 449. 
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available to needy countries on special terms agri- 
cultural commodities valued at over $9 billion. 

By special terms we mean one of the following 
measures : 

1. First, sales for foreign currencies. Such 
sales by the United States have amounted to about 
$5 billion worth of commodities valued at world 
market prices. They enable the country which 
has foreign exchange difficulties to import food 
and other agricultural commodities and pay with 
its own currency. In this way there is no further 
burden on the foreign exchange account and more 
food is imported than would otherwise be possible. 
The most notable agreement of this type was nego- 
tiated this spring between the United States and 
India covering the sale of 16 million metric tons 
of wheat and a million metric tons of rice to India 
over a period of 4 years.’ This amounts to more 
than a shipload of food per day every day during 
the next 4 years. Part of this food is intended to 
he set aside as a national reserve to stabilize agri- 
cultural prices and to control inflationary tenden- 
cles resulting from increased industrial and other 
activities. India will pay the equivalent of $114 
billion in Indian rupees. Of this sum about 80 
percent will be either granted or reloaned in India 
for projects contributing to the economic and 
social development of India. Indian sources have 
stated that this agreement will constitute a major 
factor in promoting the success of the next Indian 
5-year plan. It will assist in combating inflation, 
provide funds for economic development, and lay 
the groundwork for an increase in local food 
production tending toward self-sufficiency. 

2. Secondly, donations to governments. Be- 
tween 1954 and the end of 1959 the United States 
Government granted to foreign governments food 
valued at $434 million to help meet disaster con- 
ditions. During 1960 disaster relief programs 
have functioned in 18 countries, including 
Morocco and Chile. 

3. Third, donations through voluntary agencies. 
Commodities valued at over $1.5 billion have been 
donated to needy persons abroad through 31 agen- 
cies, including the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, operating in 109 countries and territories. 
Recipients of food assistance include maternal and 
child welfare centers, health centers, school lunch 
programs, needy families, and refugees. 

The aim of these food transfers on special terms 
—————— 

“ Tdid., May 30, 1960, p. 889. 
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has been to promote human welfare without inter- 
fering with the normal marketing operations of 
other food-exporting countries. Consultations 
have been held with other major exporters to this 
end, and transfers occur in accordance with FAO 
principles. In the case of wheat the consultation 
process has been formalized by the establishment 
of a five-nation Wheat Utilization Committee, in 
which the FAO is an observer-adviser.’* 

Mr. Chairman, the delegations of Canada, Haiti, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Venezuela, and the United 
States now propose to join with other members of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
in working through the United Nations system on 
a program to provide food on special terms to 
needy peoples in member states. Our proposal is 
embodied in draft resolution A/C.2/L.459, which 
is before you. 

You will note that operative paragraph 1 en- 
dorses the freedom-from-hunger campaign and 
urges all members to support this campaign in 
every appropriate way. Paragraph 2 appeals to 
members to continue and to intensify efforts which 
would relieve the suffering of needy people in 
other nations and assist them in their efforts to- 
ward a better life. Paragraph 3 calls attention 
to the important contribution which the proper 
utilization of food surpluses can make in the eco- 
nomic development of the less developed countries. 
Paragraph 4 affirms the value of establishing na- 
tional food reserves in food-deficient countries. 

Paragraph 5 is the heart of this proposal. It 
invites the FAO, after consulting member gov- 
ernments, the Secretary-General, and appropri- 
ate specialized agencies of the United Nations, to 
establish without delay procedures by which, with 
the assistance of the United Nations system, the 
largest practicable quantities of food may be made 
available on special conditions to satisfy hungry 
people. Under this resolution the FAO would 
offer information and advice to the food-surplus 
and food-deficient countries, on the basis of which 
the countries could negotiate agreements for the 
transfer of food on special terms. This would in- 
clude such activities as countrywide and regional 
surveys of food production and requirements. 
Such FAO surveys would be available to the food- 
surplus countries for their guidance. Obviously 
the program can best be worked out in detail by 


the FAO. The essential goal as we see it would be 


%* Tbid., June 1, 1959, p. 793. 
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to satisfy the needs of the people in countries 
which cannot produce or buy sufficient food under 
normal market conditions. At the same time we 
must assure adequate consultation among food- 
surplus count ries to prevent undue damage to any 
country’s market. And the long-run goal must be 
greater consumption and expanded markets. 

Paragraph 6 invites the FAO further to under- 
take a study of the feasibility and acceptability 
of additional arrangements having as their ob- 
jective the mobilization of available surplus food- 
stuffs and their distribution in areas of greatest 
need, particularly in the economically less de- 
veloped countries. Such arrangements, if recom- 
mended, would be additional to the procedures 
contemplated in paragraph 5. 

Paragraph 8 requests the Secretary-General to 
report to the Economie and Social Council on the 
role which the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies could play to facilitate the best possible 
use of food surpluses for the economic develop- 
ment of the less developed countries. Under this 
paragraph the Secretary-General might study the 
following possible uses of surplus commodities: 

1. To counteract inflation, which might other- 
wise cause great hardship to seements of the popu- 
lation, particularly in situations where heavy 
investment for development purposes is creating 
an inflationary situation ; 

2. In connection with development programs 
which are revised or specifically planned so as to 
create more employment amongst persons whose 
consumption is substandard; 

3. Establishment of national food reserves. 

It would, of course, be premature to predict in 
detail the final shape of the program which we 
hope will be developed in the United Nations sys- 
tem, particularly by FAO. Whatever the details, 
we believe the program should take into considera- 
tion the following criteria: 

1. There 
with normal patterns of international and do- 
mestic trade; 

2. There shall be no adverse effect on indigenous 
production ; 

3. The transfers must not create continuing de- 


should be no harmful interference 


pendency on the part of the receiving individual 
or nation but must, on the contrary, help increase 
productivity, self-reliance, and human dignity. 
The long-run goal must be a world in which all 
people have enough to eat. Special terms must be 
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considered as transitional. In the long run they 
should be not only greater indigenous productig; 
but also greater international trade in food on, 
normal commercial basis, as accelerated econom) 
development gives more and more countries te 
means with which to pay their own way. 

Mr, Chairman, we believe this program has | 
great potential. We believe in the willingness of 
member countries to join in a cooperative fn | 


with such a high goal. We believe further in tl 


intelligence and ingenuity of member countri« 
to help make this program work, 


One final word on this question. The Counc) | 


of the FAO is now meeting in Rome. It is sched. 
uled to conclude its session in just 10 days, i 
order to avoid delay in carrying out this proposil { 
it is important that the Assembly’s resolution | 
reach the FAO Council before October 28. This; 
would enable the Council to make recommenda. 

tions for the FAO Assembly which meets it 

January 1961, so that the Assembly may take de ) 
finitive action at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, the need is urgent. We woull 
therefore appreciate the cooperation of the com 
mittee in giving priority consideration to thi 
draft proposal. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION *: 


PROVISION OF Foop SuRPLUSES TO Foop-DEFICIENT PEOPLES 
THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that the peoples in many of the less dé 
veloped countries suffer from serious shortages of foot,’ 

Noting with approval that the Food and Agricultur 
Organization of the United Nations in co-operation witl 
the United Nations, appropriate specialized agencié 
Governments of Member States and non-governmenta 
organizations, has launched a Freedom from Hungel 
Campaign designed as a concerted attack on the problea 
of providing adequate food for food-deficient peoples, 

Recalling General Assembly resolutions 827 (IX) of}: 
December 1954 and 1025 (XI) of 20 February 1957 ant 
Economie and Social Council resolutions 621 (XXII) @ 
6 August 1956 and 685 (XXVI) of 18 July 1958 concert: 
ing international co-operation in the establishment 
national food reserves, 

Bearing in mind the existing opportunities for const! 
tation and exchange of information provided by the Foot 
and Agriculture Organization through its Consultatir 
Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal, 

MUN. doc. A/RES/1496 (XV); adopted unanimous! 
by the General Assembly on Oct. 27. 
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Recognizing that the Principles of Surplus Disposal * 
and Guiding Lines * of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
gation are a Valuable instrument for guidance to Govern- 
ments in transactions, programmes, policies, and consulta- 
tions relating to the disposal and utilization of agricul- 
tural surpluses, 

Recognizing further that the ultimate solution to the 
problem of hunger lies in an effective acceleration of eco- 
nomic development allowing the under-developed coun- 
iries to increase their food production and enabling them 
to purchase more food through normal channels of inter- 
national trade, 

Convinced of the impelling need to solve the problem of 
hunger and malnutrition among many peoples and of 
the role which the United Nations system can play in 
actions designed to help solve this critical problem, 

Further convinced that assistance to food-deficient 
peoples will help raise productivity and thus contribute to 
the improvement of their standard of living, 

1. Endorses the Freedom from Hunger 
launched by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and urges all States Members of the 
United Nations and members of the specialized agencies 
to support this campaign in every appropriate way ; 

2. Appeals to States Members of the United Nations 
and members of the specialized agencies to take suitable 
measures to relieve the suffering of food-deficient people 
in other nations and assist them in their economic devel- 
opment and in their efforts towards a better life; 

3. Expresses the belief that international assistance in 
the establishment of national food reserves in food-defi- 
cient countries is one effective transitional means of assist- 
ing accelerated economic development in the less developed 
countries ; 

4, Invites the Food and Agriculture Organization, after 
consulting Governments of member States, the Secretary- 


Campaign 


General and appropriate specialized agencies, to establish 
without delay procedures—in particular for consultation 
and the dissemination of information—by which, with 
the assistance of the United Nations system, the largest 
practicable quantities of surplus food may be made avail- 
able on tautually agreeable terms as a transitional meas- 
ure against hunger, such procedures to be compatible with 
desirable agricultural development as a contribution to 
economic development in the less developed countries and 
without prejudice to bilateral arrangements for this pur- 
pose and compatible with the principles of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization ; 

3. Further invites the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, in consultation with Governments of member States, 
the Secretary-General, appropriate specialized agencies 
and other international bodies (such as the International 
Wheat Council, the Wheat Utilization Committee, etc.), 
0 undertake a study of the feasibility and acceptability 
of additional arrangements, including multilateral ar- 
ee 

“Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Commodity Policy Studies, No. 10, Functions of 
« World Food Reserve—Scope and Limitations (Rome, 
1956 ), appendix III. (Footnote in original.] 

“Ibid., para, 300. [Footnote in original. ] 
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rangements under the auspices of the Food and Agri- 


eulture Organization, having as their objective the 


mobilization of available surplus foodstuffs and their dis- 
tribution in areas of greatest need, particularly in the 
economically less developed countries ; 

6. Requests the Director-General of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization to report on action taken to the 
Economie and Social Council at its thirty-second session ; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization and after such other consultations as he may deem 
necessary, to report to the Economic and Social Council 
at its thirty-second session on the role which the United 
Nations and the appropriate specialized agencies could 
play in order to facilitate the best possible use of food sur- 
pluses for the economic development of the less developed 
countries ; 

8. Recommends that the Secretary-General, in prepar- 
ing, in consultation with the Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the provisional programme 
for the joint session of the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade and the Committee on Commodity 
Problems of the Food and Agriculture Organization which 
will examine a report on the prospects of the production 
of, and demand for, primary commodities, include the 
question of the production of, and demand for, food in 
relation to the problem of hunger ; 

9. Stresses that any action taken or contemplated under 
the present resolution proceed in accordance with the 
Principles of Surplus Disposal and Guiding Lines of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and, specifically, with 
adequate safeguards and appropriate measures against 
the dumping of agricultural surpluses on the interna- 
tional markets and against adverse effects upon the eco- 
nomic and financial position of those countries which 
depend for their foreign exchange earnings primarily 
on the export of food commodities, and in the recogni- 
tion that the avoidance of damage to normal trading in 
foodstuffs will best be assured by multilateral trading 


practices, 


Progress in Solving Refugee Problems 


Statement by Arthur F. Lamey 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly! 

I should like at the outset to commend the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
[Auguste R. Lindt] for his clear and valuable 
presentation of the humanitarian accomplish- 
ments of his office, which he made yesterday. The 
people of the United States have always been 
deeply concerned with the plight of those who 
hopefully seek a new life in an environment of 
their choice. We recall that those who first came 





1Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Oct. 25 (U.S. delegation press release 3051). 
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to my country in the 17th and 18th centuries were 
in a sense refugees from Europe. 'They were fol- 
lowed by a stream of immigrants through the 19th 
and 20th centuries which has continually contrib- 
uted to the development of our country. 

For these reasons we are especially grateful to 
have had the opportunity of participating in the 
program which the High Commissioner has de- 
scribed to us, and we are deeply appreciative of the 
progress which his office has made in achieving 
solutions to the complex problems which he has 
explained. 

In fact we are quite heartened by the very en- 
couraging information imparted by this report. 
The High Commissioner reports to us that recent 
refugee influx into Europe has been relatively 
small, that the number of nonsettled refugees in 
Europe has been significantly reduced, that in- 
creased opportunities have been offered for re- 
settlement of refugees, especially in countries 
outside Europe, and that his plans envisage oppor- 
tunities for most refugees living in refugee camps 
in Europe to establish themselves outside camps 
during 1961 or shortly thereafter. 

Of special significance in the improved position 
of refugees in Europe today have been their ex- 
panded opportunities in terms of access to courts, 
improved provisions for admission and residence, 
better travel rights, and enlarged employment, 
education, and social security benefits. The in- 
creased acceptance of conventions which have 
guaranteed these rights for refugees has not been 
an automatic process of history but a monument 
to the High Commissioner’s negotiations. The 
description contained in chapter I of his annual 
report * summarizes these developments, but it too 
modestly underplays the High Commissioner’s 
role in these very important protection areas. In 
any event, the United States considers these ac- 
tivities of his office extremely important, because 
they assure refugees the maximum opportunities 
to achieve productive and independent lives in 
democratic societies. 

I might also comment that we are pleased that 
the International Labor Organization, during its 
conference next June, will consider the problem of 
equality of treatment of nationals and nonnation- 
als in social security. This general problem is of 
much concern to refugees, and we hope that the 


2 U.N. doe. A/4378/Rev. 1 and Add. 1. 
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ILO might make a significant contribution to the 
welfare. 

The persistent humanitarian services rendered 
refugees over the years by the private groups afl. 
iated with the Standing Conference of Voluntary 
Agencies Working for Refugees is worthy of hon. 
orable acclaim. Motivated by charity and con. 
science, they have assisted many thousands to at. 
tain not only needed relief but the training iy 


skills and languages, the understanding of oppor. 


tunities open to them, and the travel document 
necessary for resettlement. They have also bee 
resourceful in showing the feasibility of assimi. 
lating special refugee groups in asylum countrie 
and in keeping public attention constantly focused 
upon these problems. We have faith that they wil 
persevere in bringing private resources to bear 
upon continuing refugee problems. 

I shall not go into detail at this time on the pur 
ticipation of my country in World Refugee Year, 
but I should like to stress the particular gratifics. 
tion of the United States Government with the 
progress which has been made toward solutions of 
refugee problems during the World Refugee Year. 
Suffice it to say that in our opinion the large nun: 
ber of countries which participated, the liberaliza- 
tion of refugee resettlement criteria, the special 








: ’ ee am 
progress achieved in several countries in the field 


of legal protection, and the publicity attendant 
upon World Refugee Year will have a long-range 
impact in ameliorating the plight of refugees. 
The circumstances in which refugees in Europ’ 
find themselves today contrast dramatically will 
those which prevailed immediately after Worli 


: ‘ .) 
War II. At that time huge numbers of unsettle 


and destitute European refugees existed—refuges 
whose care was utterly beyond the capacity of rar: 
aged host countries. It was then that the inter 
national community developed the various huma: 
itarian programs which have brought the residu, 
problem to the manageable proportions describei 
to us yesterday. The asylum countries of Europ 
deserve special thanks for their splendid achieve 
ments, not only in terms of their independent! 
efforts but also in terms of their work in coop: 
eration with the High Commissioner’s Office ant’ 
others participating in refugee work. 

Having in mind the encouraging progress which 
has been made in solving the refugee problem 1! 
Europe, our Government expressed the view at the 
30th session of the Economic and Social Counel 
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that host governments would now be able to assume 
a larger responsibility for the residual refugee in 
Europe. Later, our representative to the 4th ses- 
sion of the High Commissioner’s Executive Com- 
mittee indicated that in all probability our con- 
i i 
tribution to any broad program on behalf of non- 
settled refugees in Europe living outside camps in 
countries whose economies are considered sufli- 
ciently strong to enable them to handle the prob- 
Jem without international assistance would be sub- 
stantially lessened after the end of 1961. 

Finally I should like to pay special tribute to 
Dr. Lindt for the considerable role which he has 
ersonally played during the past few years in 

e v S ry 
improving the position of refugees and for his spe- 
cific accomplishments during the last year as de- 
scribed in this report. He will be sorely missed 
when he retires from this post, and his example 
will be a fine one for his successor toemulate. His 
initiative, perseverance, and resourcefulness in 
pursuing the camp clearance program have been 
the primary impetus in eliminating a blight from 
postwar Europe. We believe his role in North 
Africa during the last 3 years has been of inesti- 
mable aid. The special priority he has assigned to 
helpmg European refugees transiting Hong 
Kong has helped thousands of destitute benefi- 
caries. And we greatly appreciate the good 
judgment he has exercised in using his good offices 
constructively in behalf of the Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong, as directed by the General Assembly. 

Secretary Herter recently expressed our evalua- 
tion of this work when he wrote Dr. Lindt as 
iollows : 

Dear Mr. Hig ComMIssioner: I want you to know 
with what high esteem you are regarded by those of us 
in the Department of State who have had the oppor- 
tunity to participate with you in your work for refugees. 

During your years as High Commissioner you have 
hever failed to keep the great trust placed in you by the 
United Nations, and by the refugees themselyes who 
look to you as their spokesman and protector. Your tire- 
fess and imaginative efforts on their behalf and the 
yorld-wide interest that you engendered in their cause 
has resulted in resurrected lives for thousands of home- 
‘ess people. And your accomplishments are all the more 
meaningful because of the warm and dedicated spirit 
with which you have sought to alleviate human suffering. 
: this brings not only my congratulations to you for your 
luspiring service as United Nations High Commissioner 
KL 
vor text of a letter from President Eisenhower to Dr. 
Lindt, see BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1960, p. 732. 
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for Refugees but also my sincere good wishes for success 
in the important work that lies ahead. 
With warmest personal regards, 
Most sincerely, 
CHRISTIAN A, HERTER 


U.S. Pledges Contributions 
for U.N. Refugee Programs 


Following are statements made by George D. 
Aiken, U.S. Representative to the General Assem- 
bly, before the Pledging Conferences held on Octo- 
ber 20 for the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near Kast (UNRWA) 
and for the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR). 


STATEMENT ON PLEDGE TO UNRWA 


U.S. delegntion press release 3546 

Before making a pledge in behalf of the United 
States Government to UNRWA for the current 
fiscal year, I should like first to make some gen- 
eral, and then some more specific, observations. 
Aside from the extensive assistance which the 
American people have made available to the Pales- 
tine refugees over the years through various volun- 
tary organizations, they have provided through 
their Government more than $250 million. Cer- 
tain other countries also have contributed liberally 
to the welfare of the more than 1 million Palestine 
refugees. It is regrettable that some other mem- 
bers have given little in proportion to their capa- 
bilities. In still other instances, and I need not 
be specific here, members whose resources are such 
that they could donate generously, and who pur- 
port to be greatly concerned about the satisfaction 
of human needs, have given nothing whatsoever 
to assist UNRWA in caring for these refugees. I 
call upon member governments to take the most 
careful stock of their capabilities with a view to 
increasing their contributions to this very im- 
portant international humanitarian endeavor. 

It is heartening that, within the context of the 
World Refugee Year, special contributions to 
UNRWA may exceed $3 million. In this connec- 
tion it is gratifying to note in particular the com- 
mendable action of the Government and peoples 
of the U.K., Canada, and some other countries. 
As you know, my Government has contributed 
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about 70 percent of all of the funds made avail- 
able to UNRWA by all donating governments in 
recent years. 

It is our understanding that the funds which 
UNRWA has received or will receive in the con- 
text of World Refugee Year are to be utilized 
for an expansion of the Agency’s effective voca- 
tional training program. 

The United States has studied the annual re- 
port? of Director [John E.] Davis and especially 
his 3-year program. We believe this program is 
basically sound. We agree that such an expansion 
of UNRWA’s educational activities is justified. 
In this connection, we particularly commend Dr. 
Davis for his effective presentation of the need to 
enlarge the Agency’s vocational training facili- 
ties. The United States fully supports this 
endeavor. 

The least that the world community can do for 
these victims of political tension is to insure that 
as many as possible of the maturing generation 
are rendered qualified for useful employment. 
The United States would like to see them become 
productive members of human society so that they 
may hold their heads high. 

The Palestine refugee population is increasing 
at the rate of 30,000 annually. Unless such fruit- 
ful programs as vocational training and individ- 
ual grants and loans are provided, it is obvious 
that even basic schooling will suffer. Such pro- 
grams cost money. To be effective UNRWA must 
have an increase in its funds if its great humani- 
tarian objective is to be achieved. 

To those who are really searching for ways by 
which the plight of these refugees might be alle- 
viated, an increase in contributions constitutes an 
obvious avenue to greater progress. 

It will be recalled that during the 14th session of 
the General Assembly my delegation stressed the 
grave concern of the United States Government 
about the lack of progress on the part of the coun- 
tries directly concerned in finding a solution to the 
Palestine refugee problem.? This concern remains 
undiminished. We also expressed concern about 
certain elements in the UNRWA situation itself. 
In particular, it appeared to us most unfortunate 
that apparently there were certain disturbing 
abuses in the distribution of refugee rations. It 
is encouraging, in this regard, that the Agency has 


*U.N. doc. A/4478. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1960, p. 31. 
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undertaken to intensify its efforts to rectify this 
situation. | 

The United States is gratified at the realization 
generally by the host governments that constry. 
tive rectification of the rolls will not only prevent 
abuses which cast discredit on the Agency’s laud 
able objectives but will insure that deserving chil. 
dren are not deprived of UNRWA’s services. My 
Government attaches the greatest importance to 
effective action along these lines and is pleased at 
the progress made to date. My Government is 
confident that continuing progress will be mat, 

Bearing in mind the continued concern of tle 
United States that the refugee relief rolls be accu. 
rately revised as soon as possible, I am pleased to 
announce that during the current United States 
fiscal year my Government will contribute through 
UNRWA to the welfare of the Palestine refuges 
a total of $23 million. Our contribution, as in the 
past, will be subject to the understanding that it 
not exceed 70 percent of the total contributions 
from governments. This year a portion of our 
contribution is being made in the form of neces- 
sary food commodities. 

It is our sincere hope that the relative efforts by 
other governments in this challenging endeavor 
will be appreciably greater than has been the case 
heretofore. 


STATEMENT ON PLEDGE TO UNHCR 


U.S. delegation press release 3547 

The United States has been particularly grati- 
fied with the constructive achievements of the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees during the past 
year. His nonpolitical, humanitarian efforts have 
been a genuine inspiration to those aspiring 
toward a peaceful and stable world. 

We recall that a few years ago the enormous 
numbers of homeless refugees living under desper- 
ate circumstances in Europe seemed to pose a hope- 
less problem for the international conscience. 
Today we see most of them have been successfully 
incorporated within the social and economic lives 
of countries in which they now reside. We se 
their rights as humans supported by legal guaran 
tees, and we see them contributing positively t 
the welfare of their communities. 

The United States realizes the vast improvemel! 
of the refugee situation in Europe and North At 
rica has not been an accident of history. We know 
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Bulletin 


‘he role of the High Commissioner has been vital 
in helping literally thousands of refugees to re- 
establish themselves. 

With this in mind I am honored to announce 
a United States pledge of $1.3 million toward the 
High Commissioner’s 1961 programs to render 
assistance to refugees. This sum will be made 
available as in the past, to the extent it represents 
no more than one-third of the total contributions 


made by governments to the High Commissioner’s 


program. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Antarctica 


The Antarctic Treaty. Signed at Washington December 
1, 1959.7 
Ratifications deposited: New Zealand, November 1, 
1960; Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, November 
2, 1960 
2, k 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on the regulation of inter-American auto- 
motive traffic with annex. Opened for signature at 


Entered 
TIAS 


the Pan American Union December 15, 1948. 

into force for the United States October 29, 1946. 

1567. 

Ratification deposited (with reservation): Venezuela, 
October 31, 1960. 

Convention on road traffic with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487, 

Application to (with reservations and declarations): 
Barbados, September 27, 1960. 


Duties and Rights of States 


Protocol to the convention on duties and rights of states 
in the event of civil strife signed at Habana February 
20, 1928 (46 Stat. 2749). Opened for signature at the 
Pan American Union, Washington, May 1, 1957.” 
Ratification deposited: Honduras, October 14, 1960. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Development 
Association. Done at Washington January 26, 1960. 
Entered into force September 24, 1960, for: Australia, 

Canada, China, Germany, India, Italy, Malaya, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Sudan, Sweden, Thailand, United 
Kingdom, United States, and Viet-Nam. 

ef 
‘Not in force. 

“ Not in force for the United States. 


November 21, 1960 


Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 

Signature and acceptance: Sudan, October 21, 1960. 


Health 


Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 

Acceptances deposited: Upper Volta, October 4, 1960; 
Niger, October 5, 1960. 

Amendments to articles 24 and 25 of the World Health 
Organization Constitution of July 22, 1946 (TIAS 
1808). Adopted by the 12th World Health Assembly, 
Geneva May 28, 1959." 

Acceptances deposited: Central African Republic and 
Dahomey, September 20, 1960; Upper Volta, October 
4, 1960; Niger, October 5, 1960. 


Weather 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 

Accession deposited: Upper Volta, October 31, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


India 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of September 26, 1958 (TIAS 4107). Effected by 
exchange of notes at New Delhi May 13 and 21, 1959. 
Entered into force May 21, 1959. 


iran 


Agreement supplementing and amending the agricultural 
commodities agreement of July 26, 1960, as amended 
(TIAS 4544 and 4592). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Tehran October 20, 1960. Entered into force October 
20, 1960. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Posts Raised to Consulates General 
Department mailing notice dated October 28 


The consulates at Guadalajara, Monterrey, and Tijuana, 
Mexico, were raised to consulates general effective Sep- 
tember 29. The consular districts of these three posts 


remain unchanged. 


Consulate Established in Ruanda-Urundi 


The Department of State announced on November 3 
(press release 630) that a U.S. consulate has been estab- 
lished at Usumbura, capital of Ruanda-Urundi, in east 
Africa, effective October 31. 

Ruanda-Urundi is a U.N. trust territory under Belgian 
administration. Located on the northern shores of Lake 
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Tanganyika, it borders the Republic of the Congo, Tan- 
ganyika (a British U.N. trust territory), and Uganda (a 
British protectorate). 


Recess Appointments 


The President on November 5 appointed Thomas K. 
Wright as Ambassador to the Republic of Mali. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
634 dated November 5.) 


Designations 


James C. Baird, Jr., as Director, U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion, Ceylon, effective October 18. (For biographie de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 599 dated 
October 18.) 

Wymberley DeR. Coerr as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs, effective November 1. 

Gerald A. Drew as Inspector General, Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps, effective November 1. 

Norris S. Haselton as Deputy Inspector General, For- 
eign Service Inspection Corps, effective November 1. 


Resignations 


John G. Burnett as General Counsel of the International 
Cooperacion Administration, eficctive October 31. (For 
biographie details, see Department of State press release 
624 dated October 31.) 

John C. Dreier as Representative of the United States 
on the Council of the Organization of American States, 
effective November 12. (For an exchange of letters be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Ambassador Dreier, see 
White House press release dated October 29.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Department Releases Publication 
on Record on Korean Unification 
Press release 632 dated November 4, for release November 5 


The Department of State on November 5 re- 
leased a study entitled The Record on Korean 
Unification, 1943-1960. This volume, consisting 
of a narrative study and collection of documents, 
is a brief history of the actions and policies of 
the United Nations, the United States, and the 
Republic of Korea in the attempt to unify Korea 
during the period 1943-60. The actions of the 
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Communist bloc in this respect are also covered} 

The study includes an account of the Cairo dee. 
laration of Korea’s right to independence in 1943. 
the patient but unsuccessful negotiations for Ko. 
rean unification held by the United States Military| 
Commander with the Soviet commander in 1946-| 
47; the establishment of the Republic of Kore 
under U.N. auspices in 1948; the Communist a. 
tack in 1950; the U.N. action to repel this aggres. 
sion and the two bitter years of armistice negotia- 
tions which followed; the Geneva Conference jn 
1954, at which Communist representatives refused 
to agree on a formula for free elections through. 
out Korea; and the subsequent decisions of the 
United Nations reaffirming the call for such elec. 
Release of the 








tions as a basis for unification. 


study underscores the importance the United 
States attaches to the continuing efforts of the 


United Nations to achieve the unification of Korea 
in accordance with the fundamental principles en- 
dorsed by the great majority of the members of! 
the world organization. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 31—-November 6 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to October 31 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 604 of Oc- 
tober 21, 614 of October 25, and 619 of October 27. 


| 

| 

No. Date Subject | 
623 10/31 Cyprus credentials (rewrite). | 
624 10/31 Burnett resignation (biographic de- | 
tails). 

625 11/2 Merchant: Garibaldi “Champion of | 
Liberty” stamp. | 

626 11/2 Herter: invitations to foreign ambas- | 
sadors to observe U.S. elections. 

627 11/3 Establishment of Central American | 


3ank for Economic Integration. 
Central African Republic credentials 
(rewrite). 


628 11/3 


629 11/3 Togo credentials (rewrite). 

630 11/3 Consulate established in Ruanda- 
Urundi (rewrite). 

631 11/4 Herter: Assumption College, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

632 11/4 Publication on Korea released. 

633 11/4 Conference of ICA chief education 
advisers. 

*6384 11/5 Wright appointed Ambassador to 


Mali (biographie details). 


* Not printed. 
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November 21, 1960 


Africa. Consulate Established in Ruanda-Urundi . 


Agriculture. U.S. Views on ECOSOC Report and 
on Provision of Food Surpluses to Food-Deficient 
Peoples (Payne, text of resolution ) 


American Republics 

Coerr designated Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs ; 

Dreier resigns as U.S. representative, Cc ouncil of the 
Organization of American States 

Hemisphere Cooperation for Better Municipal Gov- 
ernment (Eisenhower) Pie Veen 


Central African Republic. Letters of Credence 


(Gallin-Douathe) 


| Ceylon. Baird designated USOM director 


Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy BUST fright eS ie See, 

Cuba 

President Reiterates U.S. Position on Guantanamo 
Naval Base 3 

U.N. Allocates Cuban Complaint to. Committee I 
(Barco, Wadsworth) 5 VEE Nar Het 


Cyprus. Letters of Credence (Rossides) 


Department and Foreign Service 
Consulate Established in Ruanda-Urundi . . 
Designations (Baird, Coerr, Drew, Haselton) 


Posts Raised to Consulates General cts 
Preparing Americans for Overseas’ Service 
(Herter) 


Recess Appointments (Wright) 
Resignations (Burnett, Dreier) 


Economic Affairs 

Establishment of Central American Bank for Eco- 
nomic Integration (text of joint statement) 

US. Views on ECOSOC Report and on Provision 
of Food Surpluses to Food-Deficient Peoples 
(Payne, text of resolution) praia en ie 

Ecuador. The Role of Labor in a Democratic So- 
ciety (Dillon) noe eat ocet tak Pay) See i ehan ig 

El Salvador. Establishment of Central American 
Bank for Economie Integration (text of joint 
RUEEMOEIDD)” Grc* ict ah “3 Sey be: rar War RE ee 


Establishment of Central American 
Zconomie or — of — 


Guatemala. 
Bank for 
statement ) 


Establishment of Central American 


Economie Integration 


Honduras. 
Bank for 
statement) 


International Information. 
vited To Observe U.S. 
(Herter) 


Foreign Embassies In- 
Election Procedures 


International ecient - Catianieinie 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings 

Dreier resigns as 'U ‘Ss. "representative, 
the Organization of American States 

Establishment of Central American Bank for Ec 0- 
‘nomic Integration (text of joint statement) . 


Italy. Giuseppe Garibaldi Honored as “Champion 
of Liberty” (Merchant) 


Korea, Department Releases Publication on Record 
on Korean Unification 


‘Council of 


Labor. The Role of Labor in a Democratic Society 
(Dillon) ee 


(text of joint 
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BERLIN 
City Between Two Worlds 


This 22-page illustrated pamphlet, a revised Background, traces 
the political development of the Berlin question from 1952 up to the 
abortive summit meeting of May 1960, and includes a brief statement 
of the legal basis of Western rights in Berlin. 


Publication 7089 20 cents 


The Record on Korean 
Unification—1943-1960 


This volume, consisting of a narrative summary and a collection of 
documents, presents the record on Korean unification as shown by the 
policies and actions of the United Nations, the United States, the 
Republic of Korea, and the countries of the Communist bloc during 
the period 1943 to 1960. The narrative covers the major developments 
relating to Korea in this period but gives primary attention to the 
continuing efforts of the United Nations and the United States to 
achieve the unification of Korea in accordance with fundamental 
principles endorsed by the great majority of the members of the world 
organization. 


Publication 7084 65 cents 


Please send me copies of— 
Berlin, City Between Two Worlds. 
The Record on Korean Unification—1943-1960. 


Street Address: 


Silty, ORO RI Sober eee ee 








